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PEBFAOE. 


I T lias been well said tTiat “there will be plentj of 
moDej and people available for anthropological 
research, when there are no more aborigines. And it 
behoves our museums to waste no time in completing 
their anthropological collections.” Under the scheme for 
a systematic ethnographic survey of the whole of India, 
a superintendent for each Presidency and Province was 
appointed in 1901, to carry out the work of the survey 
in addition to his other duties. The other duty, in my 
particular case—the direction of a large local museum— 
luckily makes an excellent blend with the survey opera¬ 
tions, as the work of collection for the ethnological 
section goes on synchronously with that of investigation. 

For many years I have been engaged in bringing 
together the scattered information bearing on ‘ Manners 
and Customs ’ in South India, surviving, moribund, or 
deceased, which lies buried in official reports, manuals, 
journals of societies, and other publications. The infor¬ 
mation thus collected has been supplemented by corre¬ 
spondence with district officers and private individuals, 
aud by the personal wanderings of myself and my assist¬ 
ants, Mr. K, Bangaohari (from whose negatives most of 
the illustrations have been made), Mr. Y. Govindan and 
Mr. 0. Hayavadana Rao, in various parts of the Madras 
Presidency, Mysore, and Travancore, in connection with 
the Work of the survey, which demandB the writing of a 
book dn lines similar to Bisley’s * Tribes and Castes of 
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Bengal* For the issue of this book the time is not yet 
ripe, and, as an ad interim measure, I send forth the 
present farrago in the hope that it may be of some little 
use and interest to those who are engaged in the study of 
ethnological and sociological questions in the arm-chair 
or the field. For such, rather than for the general public, 
it is intended. 

To the many friends and correspondents, European 
and l^ative, who have helped me in the accumulation of 
facts, or whose published writings I have made liberal 
use of, I would express collectively, and with all sincerity, 
my great sense of indebtedness. And I would further 
express a hope that readers will drawr my attention to 
the errors, such as must inevitably arise when one is 
dealing with a mass of evidence derived from a variety of 
sources, and provide me with material for a possible 
future edition. 

“ Liet those now send who never sent before; 

And those who have sent, hindly send me more.*’ 

Some of the articles, originally published in my 
Museum Bulletins, are now reproduced with additions. 

I may add that the chapter devoted to omens, evil eye, 
etc., is intended only as a mere outline sketch of a group 
of subjects, which, if worked up in detail, would furnish 
material for a very bulky volume. 


B. T 
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DEFOEIITY AND MUTILATION. 


In his little book^ on fashions in deformity, or alter¬ 
ation of some part of the body from its natural form, Sir 
W. Flower says that “some of them have been asso¬ 
ciated with religious or superstitious observances; some 
have been vaguely thought to be hygienic in motive; 
most have some relation to conventional standards of 
improved personal appearance/’ As simple examples of 
the last in Southern India may be incidentally noted the 
beauty spots daubed on the foreheads of villagers on the 
occasion of a festival with sandal-paste or bright anilin 
powders, or with the purple juice of the fruit of Eugenia 
Arnottiana by the Toda women of the Nilgiris. Among 
some classes, the females cut^disos out of the shining- 
green elytra of a buprestid beetle, and stick them on 
their foreheads as beauty marks instead of the more 
usual kunkam (turmeric, or starch coloured with anilin 
dyes) or santhu (black paste made of charred ragi or 
other millet). The use of black antimony (surma) or 
lamp black as a cosmetic for the eyelids, and improving 
the complexion by smearing the face with turmeric, 
are very widespread among females. So, too, amono- 
Muhammadan men, is dyeing the nails and hair red with 
henna leaves {Lawsonia alba). 

Thinking that it will give their husbands increase of 
years, women freely bathe themselves in turmeric water. 


* FasMott in Deformity (Nature series), X881. 
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wkicli is matchless in beneficial effects. The use of 
water in wMck turmeric has been infused, hj which 
they give to the whole body a bright yellow or gold colour, 
is prescribed to wives as a mark of the conjugal state, 
and forbidden to widows.* Some Oanarese women‘(Yak- 
fcaliga, Kuruba, Holeya, etc,), like the Malays,- consider 
blackened teeth to be more beautiful than white. The 
staining process is carried out before puberty is reached. 
The girl, whose teeth are to be coloured, softens the 
gums, and removes the tartar, by sucking lime-juice. 
The paste, which consists of a mixture of myrabolams 
(fruit of Terminalia), sulphate of iron, cutch, pods of 
Acacia arabica, and areca nut, is then applied. Its 
application is said to produce intense pain, and the 
girl may have tp lie low for several days. Sometimes 
women of the higher classes stain their teeth in the same 
manner, when they get loose, or when they suffer from 
tooth-ache. The wearing of heavy brass armlets some¬ 
times gives rise to extensive sores and cicatrices. 
Boring the nostrils'and helix of the ear for the insertion 
of precious jewels set in gold, brass and bead ornaments, 
simple brass rings, and hoops or pieces of stick like 
matches, is widely resorted to. The caidilage of the ear 
of a Khond girl is pierced, and, until she is officially 
married, she wears in the holes long pieces of-grass. 
After marriage, brass rings are substituted. In Ooorg 
the carpenter has the exclusive privilege of piercing the 
ears for ornaments. At the ceremony of investiture of 


• pllia, 
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a Mysore Holeya with the musical instrument which 
is the badge of priestly rank in his caste, the officiating 
Bairagi bores a hole in his right ear with a needle, 
and from the punctured wound two drops of blood fall 
on the ground. 

The custom pf calling a newly-born child, after the 
parent has lost a first born or more in succession, by an 
opprobrious name is common amongst many castes 
in Southern India, including even Muhammadans. 
Kuppuswami (== Sir dungheap) is one of the commonest 
names for such children, and they have the distinguish¬ 
ing mark of a pierced nostril and ear (on the right side) 
with a knob of gold in it.’’^ Sometimes a woman, who 
has lost a child, when she is again pregnant, makes a 
vow that the child, when born, shall be named after the 
god or goddess (Srinivasa or Alamelu) at Tirupati. The 
infant is accordingly taken to the Tirupati temple, where 
its hair is removed, and the lobe of the ear pierced. 
Some of the members of the Kiriattil clan of Nayars, 
who call themselves Padinayirattil (one of ten thou¬ 
sand) pierce the ears, but never wear earrings.f A 
Nayar was noticed by Mr. Fawcett, whose right nostril 
was slit vertically, as if for the insertion of a jewel. 
His mother had miscarried in her first pregnancy, so, 
according to custom, he, the child of her second 
pregnancy, had had his nose slit. In the Mysore 
province, the custom of boring the right side of the 
nostrils of children, whose elder brother or sister died 

* B.E.B. Ind. Ant;., IX, 1880. 

t F . Fawcett, Madras Mas. Bull, III, 1901. 
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soon after their birth, prevails. Such children are 
called gunda (rock), kalla (stone), hiicha (lunatic), tippa 
(dung-hill). The last name is given after some rubbish 
from a dung-hill has been brought in a sieve, and the 
child placed in it.* 

Mutilation as a means of “ improving ” personal 
appearance reaches its highest point in dilatation of 
the lobes of the ears, which, it has been suggested, was 
originally adopted in India for the purpose of receiving 
a solar disc. For the following note I am indebted to 
Canon A. Margoschis, of the S.P.G. Mission, Tinnevelly, 
who is a practical authority on the subject. “ To 
produce this artificial deformity,” he writes, is the work 
of men of the Koravar caste, whose occupations are bird- 
catching.aijfhaskeb-making. On or about the third day 
after Mi^h, the troubles of a female begin, for the child’s 
(^rs must be operated on, and for this purpose a 
knife with a triangular blade is used. Sometimes the 
ceremony is postponed until the child is sixteen days 
old. Among the Hindus a ‘ good day ' is selected, and 
Christians choose Sunday. The point of the knife is 
run through the lobe of the ear until the blade has 
penetrated for half an inch of its length. Both ears are 
cut, and a piece of cotton-wool is placed in the wounds, 
to keep the cut portions dilated. Every other day the 
Koravar must change the wool, and increase the quantity 
introduced. If the sores fester, a dressing is used of 
castor-oil and human milk in equal parts, and, if there is 
much suppuration, an astringent, such as tamarind juice 


47 


* Narayan Aiyangar, Ind. Anfc. IX, 1880. 
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lotion, is used. The cut lobes will take not less than a 
month to heal, and for the whole of that time the process 
of dilatation is continued by passing through the lobes 
pledgets of cotton-wool, increasing gradually in size. 
After the wounds have healed, pieces of cotton cloth are 
rolled up (plate XXV), and placed in the lobes instead of 
the cotton-wool ; and this is done for a few daj^s only, 
when leaden rings are substituted, which are added to in 
number until as many as six or eight rings are in each ear. 
These drag the lobes down more and more, and, by the 
time the infant is a year old, the process of elongating 
the lobes is complete in so far as the acute stage is con¬ 
cerned, and all that is necessary afterwards is to leave 
the leaden rings in the ears, and to let the elongated 
lobes grow as the child grows. Instead of keeping a 
large number of rings in the ears, they are melted down 
into two heavy, thick rings, which are kept in the ears 
until the girl is twelve or thirteen years old, and by 
that time the acme of beauty will have been attained so 
far as the ears are concerned, because the lobes will 
reach down to the shoulders on each side. This is 
perfection, and reminds one of the man on one of the 
islands near New Guinea, the lobes of whose Oars had 
been converted into great pendent rings of skin, through 
which it was possible to pass the arms.* The fees for 
the operation are 10 annas to Es. 1-1-6. The custom 
described prevails among the following castes: Vellalas, 
Shannrs, Maravaiig, Paravans, shepherds, dyers, tailors, 
oilmongers, Pallas, and Pariahs, The females of the 


* Flower, Op cii. 
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Paravar caste (Eoman Catliolio fisher caste) are famous 
for the longest ears, and for wearing the heaviest and 
moat expensive golden ear jewels made of sovereigns. 
Ordinary ear jewels cost Rs. 200, hut heavy jewels are 
worth Rs. 1,000 and even more. The longer the ears, 
the more jewels can be used, and this appears to he the 
rationale of elongated ears. In former days men also 
had long ears, but it is now reserved for the men-who 
play the bow and bells at demon dances. With regard 
to the prevalence of this custom of mangling the human 
body, and the possibility of its gradual removal, the 
missionaries, especially in Tinnevelly, hav(i all along been 
the sternest foes of the barbarity. In one boarding 
school alone, consisting of 224 girls, there are 165 with 
short ears, so that only 69 have them elongated. And, 
of the 165, no less than 51 have had their long ears 
operated on and cut short at the mission hospital, and 
this they have consented to as a voluntary act. As it 
was once the fashion to have long ears, and a mark of 
respectability^ so now the converse is true. Until the 
last twenty years, if a woman had short ears, she was 
asked if she was a dancing girl (deva-dasi) because that 
class kept their ears natural. I^ow, with the change of 
customs all round, even dancing girls are found with long 
ears, Muhammadan women have their ears pierced all 
round the outer edges, and as many as twenty or twenty- 
five rings, of iron or gold, are inserted in the holes; but 
the lobes are not elongated. The artificial deforming of 
the body assumes various phases in different parts of the 
world, and we have but to refer to the small feet of the 
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Chinese, the flattening of the skull of infants among the 
North American Indians, and the piercing and elongation 
of the upper lip amongst certain tribes in Central Africa. 
In all cases these are attempts to improve upon nature, 
and the results are as revolting as they are often ghastly 
and cruel. The torture inflicted upon helpless Tamil 
babes is so cruel that it would be humane and righteous 
for Government to interfere, and abolish long ears. The 
number of persons suffering from deafness and chronic 
discharges from the ear is very considerably increased in 
consequence of the barbarity described above.” 

In connection with the practice of dilating the lobes 
of the ears among the Kalians of the Madura district, 
Mr. J. H. Nelson writes that “both males and females 
are accustomed to stretch to the utmost possible limit 
the lobes of their ears. The unpleasant disfigurement is 
effected by the mother boring the ears of her baby, and 
inserting heavy pieces of metal, generally lead, into the 
apertures. The effect so produced is very wonderful, and 
it is not at all uncommon to see the ears^ of a Kalian 
hanging on his shoulders. When violently angry, a 
Kalian will sometimes tear in two the attenuated strips 
of flesh, which constitute his ears, expecting thereby to 
compel his adversary to do likewise as a sort of an ammuU 
honorable’, and altercations between women constantly 
lead to one or both parties having the ears violently 
pulled asunder. And formerly, where a Kalla girl was 
deputed, as frequently happened, to guide a stranger in 
safety through a Kalla tract, if any of her caste-people 


* Manual of iho Maduva diistriot. 
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attempted to offer violence to lier charge in spite of her 
protestations, she would immediately tear open one of 
her ears, and run off at full speed to her home to complain 
of what had been done. And the result of her complaint 
was invariably a sentence to the effect that the culprits 
should have both their ears torn in expiation of their 
breach of the by-laws of the forest.” 

The following rules, which were formerly drawn up 
by Kalians, under compulsion by their servants, are 
distinctly quaint. 

(1) If a Kalian lost a tooth through a blow given 
by his master, the latter was to be fined ten Kali jhakrams 
(coin). 

(2) If a Kalian had his ear torn under punishment, 
his master must pay a fine of six ohakrams. 

(3) If a Kalian had his skull fractured, his master 
must pay thirty chakrams, or in default have his own 
skull fractured. 

(4) If a Kalian had his arm or leg broken, his 
master must, pay a fine of twenty chakrams, give the 
injured man a certain amount of grain, cloths, etc., and 
likewise grant him in fee-simple as much nanjey (wet 
cultivation) land as could be sown with a kalam of seed, 
and two kurukkams of punjey (dry cultivation) land. 

(5) If a Kalian were killed, his master must pay a 
fine of one hundred chal?;rams, or in default be put at the 
mercy of the murdered man*8 relatives. . 

It is recorded in the Cuddapah Manual that a Yerukala 
came to a certain village, and, under the pretence of 
begging, ascertained which women wore valuable jewels. 
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and wliethej* the husbands of any such were employed 
at night in the fields. In the night he returned, and, 
going to the house he had previously marked, suddenly 
snatched up the sleeping woman by the gold ear-ring she 
wore with such violence as to lift up the woman, and in 
such a way as to wrench otf the lobe of the ear. In a 
case of assault with robbery committed in 1901 in the 
outskirts of Salem town by some Koravars on an old man, 
the lobe of his ear was cut off in order to remove his 
ear-ring. A new form of hoase-robbery has been recently 
started by the Koravas. They mark down the residence 
of a woman, whose jewels are worth stealing, and lurk 
outside the house before dawn. Then, when the woman 
comes out, as is the custom, before the men are stirring, 
they snatch her ear-rings and other ornaments, and are 
gone before an alarm can be raised. Eecently, in a fight 
between two women in Madras, one bit off the lobe 
ol_ the ear of the other. In a report on the Coim¬ 
batore dispensary, 1862, Mr. Porteous mentions that he 
treated within the year “ lacerated wounds on eight 
out- and nine in-patients. All these formed cases of 
criminal process, and were all inflicted by tearing off 
the ear ornaments forcibly.” 

Mr, (now Sir) F. A. Nicholson, who was some years 
ago stationed at Ramnad in the Madura district, tells me 
that the young Maravan princesses used to come and play 
in bis garden, and, as they ran races, hung on to their 
ears, lest the heavy ornaments should rend asunder the 
filamentous earlobes. 


* Ohovors. Manual of Medical Jurispi'udenco for India. 
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4mong tlie female Tiyans of Malabar the practice 
of dilating the lobes of the ears prevails, though the 
deformity is not carried to such an extreme length as in 
Madura and Tinneyelly. The operation is performed, 
when the child is a few months or a year old, either by 
goldsmiths or by astrologers called Pannikar in South 
and Kanisan in North Malabar. The lobe is pierced with 
a gold pin or thorn, and a thread inserted to prevent the 
wound from closing up. The ear is dressed daily with 
butter. After a week or two the thread is replaced 
by a thin plug of wood, and subsequently gradual dila¬ 
tation is effected by means of pith soaked in water to 
make it swell. Further dilatation is effected by means 
of solid wooden ornaments, or roils of lead or oadjan. 

Writing in the sixteenth century concerning the 
Nayars of the west coast, Osesar Frederick states * that 
“ the Nairi and their wives use for a braverie to make 
great holes in their eares, and so bigge and wide that it 
is incredible, holding this opinion, that the greater the 
holes bee, the more noble they esteeme themselves. I 
had leave of one of them to measure the circumference 
of one of them with a thread, and within that circum¬ 
ference I put my arme up to the shoulder, clothed as it 
was, so that in effect they are monstrous great. Thus 
they doe make them when they be litel, for then they 
open the eare and hang a piece of gold or lead thereat, 
and within the opening, in the hole they put a certain 
leafe that they have for that purpose, which maketh the 
hole so great.” Farther, Ealph Fitch, ^writing about the 


* Hakluyt’s Voyages. Glasgow Sditiou, 1904. 
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inliabitants of Oocliin, states * that the men be of a 
reasonable stature; the women litle; all black, with a 
cloth bound about their middle hanging down to their 
hammes ; all the rest of their bodies be naked: they have 
horrible great eares with many rings set with pearles and 
stones.” 

Allusion may next be made to the widespread custom 
of tattooing the skin. In a paper on tattooing (or 
tatuing) read at the Anthropological Institute in January 
1888, Miss Buckland refers to the practice of tattooing 
among the Hagas of Assam, and to the tattooing of 
breeches, reaching from the waist to the knee, with 
which the male Barman is adorned, But, in the map 
illustrating the paper. Peninsular India, south of 20®, 
is left a perfect and absolute blank. And, in the dis¬ 
cussion which followed the reading of the paper. Colonel 
Kincaird, recognising the hiatus, remarked that “ his 
observation led him to believe that this custom is wide 
spread on the arms and legs among the women of the 
lower castes of the Tamil, etc., races in the south and 
south-east of the peninsula.” 

Of tattooing an admirable detailed account is 
given in the Mysore census report, 1901. The following 
note on the practice of tattooing, as carried on in the 
city of Madras, is mainly based on information extracted 
in the course of interviews with professional female 
tattooers, of whom the first arrived in a condition of 
maudlin intoxication. These women belong to the 
class of Koravas, or Yerukalas, a vagrant tribe found 

• Hakluyt’s Voyages. Glasgow Edition, 1904, 
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tlirougliout the Madras Presidencj, who wander about 
the country in gangs, selling baskets, carrying salt, 
telling fortunes, and pilfering and robbing whenever 
an opportunity occurs. As house-breakers they are 
especially expert, and burglary is their favourite crime.’’ * 
The men are also employed in hunting, bird-snaring, 
and as actors of native plays, which they perform on the 
road-side. Sometimes they masquerade as mendicants, 
and go about, beating a drum, and begging from house 
to house in the bazar. From the Police records I gather 
that a gang of this thief class camped in a certain spot 
in the Vizagapatam district for more than two months. 
The women went about begging, and effecting an entrance 
into respectable houses by tattooing girls. The gang 
then suddenly disappeared. “ J3oth men and women of 
the Korava class wear tattoo marks of circular or semi¬ 
circular form on their foreheads and forearms. When 
they are once convicted, they enlarge or alter in some 
other way the tattoo marks on their forearms, so that 
they may differ from the previous descriptive marks of 
identification entered by the Police in their search books 
and other records.” t 

The female tattooers leave Madras during the harvest 
season, and pay professional visits to the neighbouring 
districts, travelling as far as Pondicherry in the south 
and Ouddapah in the north. By these women Brahmans,^ 
Sudras of all classes, Paraiyans, and Tamil-speaking 
Muhammadans (Labbais) are operated on. The patterns 

* Madras CenanB Eeport, 1891. 

t P. Paupa Eao Naidtt, History of Bailwajr TKieveSj 1900, 

4a 
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range from a dot or straight line to complex geometrical dr 
conyentional designs. Figures of wild animals are not 
met with, but scorpions, birds, fishes, flowers and the 
Vaishnava sect mark are common. So, too, are the initials 
or name in Tamil characters on the forearm. Sometimes 
Hindu males are tattooed, as an amusement, when boys, 
or, in some cases among the lower classes, when grown 
up. For example, many Pulayan men in Travancore 
are tattooed on the forehead with a crescent and circular 
spot, and the Irulas of Ohingleput with a vertical stripe 
along the middle of the forehead. The Ohakkiliyan 
men of Madras are very freely tattooed, not only on the 
forehead, but, also with their name, conventional devices, 
dancing girls, etc., on the chest and upper extremities. 
The following information was supplied by a Tamil 
man, with a Bfiropean ballet-girl tattooed on his upper 
arm, who was engaged in varnishing oases in one of the 
museum galleries. ‘‘ Some years ago I went to Ceylon 
with a native theatrical company. While in Colombo I 
made the acquaintance of a Sinhalese who was a 
professional tattooer. He had an album of patterns. I 
was attracted by their beauty, and subjected myself to 
the operation. It was an easy and painless operation as 
compared with that of the Madras tattooer. The Sin¬ 
halese man had the needles tied together in a difierent 
way, e.g., for pricking straight lines five or six needles 
are tied together in a row; for pricking curves the 
needles are arranged in a curve. The Madras tattooer 
has the needles arranged in a bundle, and the operation, 
as performed with them, is painful, and sometimes 
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followed by swelling and ulceration.” Asked wketlier 
he was glad he had been tattooed, he replied that, when 
he got married he was ashamed of it, and kept it hidden 
by his cloth. One result of emigration to Burma is that 
Tamil men sometimes I’eturn from that country tattooed 
with elaborate devices worthy of the tattooed nobleman 
in a booth at a race-meeting. The Eurasian body being 
enveloped in clothes, it was not till they stripped before 
me for the purposes of anthropometry that 1 became 
aware how prevalent the practice of tattooing is among 
the male members of the community. Nearly all the 
hundred and thirty men, whom I examined were, in fact, 
tattooed on the chest, upper arms, forearms, wrists, back 
of the hands, or shoulders. The following are a few of 
the devices in blue, with occasional red, recorded in my 
notes :— 

Queen Alexandra. Watteau shepherdess. 

Steam-boat. Burmese lady. 

Ballet-girl. Elephant. 

Blowers in a pot. Sailing boat. 

The word ‘ Mercy h Initials of inamorata. 

Royal arms. Scorpion. 

Crown and flags. Crossed swords. 

Cross and anchor. Bracelets. 

Dancing girl. Lizard. 

Heart and cross. Bugles. 

Many of the Roman Catholic Eurasians of Malabar have 
a bird tattooed on their forearms as the emblem of 
the Holy G-host. And, in like manner, some Syrian 
Christians are tattooed with the sigh of the cross. 
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Among native females the parts of the body selected 
for the operation are the arm, fore-leg, forehead, cheeks, 
and chin. But sometimes, in cases of muscular pain or 
other disorder, the operation is performed as a remedial 
agent over the shoulder joint, or on the thigh, or other 
parts of the body. A legend runs to the effect that, 
many years ago, a Paraiyan woman wished her upper arms 
and cheat to be tattooed in the form of a bodice. The 
operation was successfully performed until the region of 
the heart was reached, and then a vulnerable part was 
punctured by the needles, with the result that the woman 
died. Whence has arisen a superstitious objection to 
tattooing of the breasts. Tattooing is sometimes a sign 
that puberty has been reached. 

The Tamil equivalent of tattooing is pachai-kuthu- 
kirathu, or pricking with green. The marking ink is pre¬ 
pared in the following manner. Turmeric (kappa manja) 
powder and agathikirai (leaves of Seshania graMiflom) 
are rubbed together in a mortar or on a grinding stone. 
The mixture is spread on a thin cloth, and rolled up in the 
form of'a wick, which is placed in an 'open lamp charged 
-with castor-oil. The wick is lighted, and the lamp 
covered with a new earthen pot, on the inside of which 
the lamp black is deposited. This is scraped off, and 
mixed with human milk or water. Instead of agathi¬ 
kirai, arugampillu (green parts of Oynodon Dacti/lon) or 
karisirangkani {Mclipia alba) may be used in the prepara¬ 
tion of the wick. As a pricking instrument, three or 
more sewing needles are fastened together with thread. 
In the performance of the operation, the pattern,” selected 
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from the dirty bundle of drawings on paper, is first 
traced on tbe skin with, a blunt stick dipped in the 
prepared ink, which is pricked in with the needles. The 
part is then washed with cold water, and a coat of ink 
rubbed over the surface. To allay the pain, oil is applied, 
and a small quantity of turmeric powder is rubbed in, to 
brighten the colour and prevent swelling. The Korava 
women, being illiterate, are unable to tattoo initials or 
names unless they are first drawn for them. They are able 
to execute the complicated patterns, with which they are, 
from long practice, familiar, with considerable dexterity, 
and will tattoo any pattern which is new to them, 
provided that it is first drawn. The woman who described 
the tattooing process to me traoed out very elaborate 
patterns with great rapidity with the blunt stick which 
she was accustomed to use, but could make no way at 
all with a pencil. The Burmese patterns are, as already 
indicated, far more artistic, yaried, and complicated than 
those executed by Korava^j and some of these patterns 
are now being copied by the Madras tattooers. The 
tattooer’s fee is said to range from a quarter-anna for a 
dot or line to twelve annas for a complex design. And 
in up-country villages payment appears to be made in 
kind, and a present of rice to be the usual remuneration. 

A Kunoha Korava tattooer woman, whom I inter¬ 
viewed, kept her needles and drawing stick in a hollow 
bamboo, and the marking mixture in the scooped out fruits 
of the bael {Mgle Marmelos) and palmyra palm (Bm'asmm 
flalellifer). The hot weather, she said, is more favour¬ 
able than the cold season for the operation, as the swellmg 
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is less. To check which she applied a tnixtiire of lamp- 
oil, turmeric, and avarai (DoUchos Lahlab) leaves. 

Tattooing does not find any favour with North 
Travancore Nayars. It is only in the case of Nayar 
women living to the south of Quilon that the custom 
seems to prevail. Some accounts trace it to the 
influence of a Moghul Sirdar, who invaded Travancore 
in 1680 A.D. 

In a recent article ^ Mr. Kisley identifies the tattooed 
designs of the Domhs of Jeypore as being related to 
the religion and mythology of the tribe ; totems; and 
having reference to their traditional avocations. 

Among the Todas of the Nilgiris, the operation is per- 
foi’med by an elderly woman. W omen only are tattooed, 
and, it is said, they must have borne one or more 
children. Girls are, however, occasionally tattooed after 
reaching puberty, but before giving birth to children. 
And I have seen several multipart, in whom the absence 
of tattoo marks was explained on the ground that they 
were too poor to afford the expense of the operation, 
or that they were always suckling or pregnant—condi¬ 
tions in which the operation would not, it was said, be free 
from danger. The dots and? circles on the chest, back, 
arms, and legs, of which the simple devices are made up, 
are marked out with lamp-black made into a paste with 
water, and the pattern is picked in with the spines of the 
common mountain barberry (Berberis aridata). The 
Badaga women of the Nilgiris use the spines of Varimi 
spinanim for the same purpose. 


» Man. July, 1902. 
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I have seen a Bedai’ of the Bellary district, who had 
dislocated his shoulder when a lad, and been tattooed 
over the deltoid with the figure of Hanuman (the monkey 
god) to relieve the pain. 

In the Bellary district the Lingayats have one Baaivi 
(dedicated prostitute) of their caste in every large village. 
Her initiation is carried out in the following way. “ The 
headmen of the caste meet, and perform a ceremony 
wedding her to her caste. A tali, on which is figured a 
bull (Nandi, Siva’s bull) is tied by the village Jangam or 
priest, who draws a lingam on a betel leaf, and tattooes 
the figure on her upper arm, over the deltoid, with jnice 
of the cashew-nut (AnaearfUnm occidentale). This is 
often omitted, and she is not marked in this way.”* 

An interesting custom, which prevails among the 
Kadirs and Mala Vedars^ of the Anaimalai hills and 
Travancore, and among them alone, so far as I know, of 
the entire population of the Indian peninsula, is that of 
chipping all or some of the incisor teeth, both upper and 
lower, into the form of a sharp-pointed, but not serrated 
cone. The operation, which is performed with a chisel 
or bill-hook and file by members of the tribe skilled 
thereat on Kadir boys at the age of eighteen, and girls 

i ' 

at the age of ten or thereabouts, has been thus described. 
The girl to be operated on lies down, and places her head 
against a female friend, who holds it tightly. A third 
woman takes a sharpened bill-hook, and chips away the 
teeth till they are shaded to a point, the girl operated 
on writhing and groaning with the pain. After the 


♦ y, Fawcett, Jouni, Anfct, Soe., Bombaj, II, 1881. 
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operation she looks dazed, and in a very few hours the 
face begins to swell. Pain and swelling last for a day or 
two, accompanied by severe headache. The Kadirs 
say that chipped teeth make an ugly person look hand¬ 
some, and that one whose teeth have not been chipped 
has teeth like, and looks like a cow. An ugly old 
Mala Vedar man, who had his teeth very slightly filed, 
on being asked why he had not conformed to the tribal 
fashion, grinned and said What beauty I was born with 
is good enough for me.” Probably the operation had 
proved more than he could bear; or, may be, he could 
not afford to pay the betel-nut and leaves which are the 
customary fee of the filer. The operation is performed 
with a curved bill-hook with a serrated edge.’’^ The fact 
is worthy of record, as a link between the inhabitants 
of Southern India and Ceylon, that deformity of the 
teeth exists as a tribal custom among the Rhodias, of 
whom M. Deschamps writes as follows.f “ J’ai par- 
couru deux centres importants de Rhodias: dans Pun 
j’ai remarqud la pratique de la mutilation des dents, cora- 
plhtement ignores par Pautre. Dans le premier, sur cinq 
on six sujets observes, hommes et femmes, avaient ies 
incisives sup^rieures lim4es, non point sur la tranche on 
les bords inf4rieurs, ainsi que le font beaucoup de pouples 
primitifs, mais sur la face extdrieure et sur toute la 
longueur d’une, deux ou trois incisives. Quelquefois la 
partie inf^rieure, de la dent offre, en outre, un veritable 
sillon horizontal d’un demi a un millimHre de creux. 


♦ Mw. Evans ! Madras Mnseum Bull. II, No. 3,1899. 
t |3. Deschamps; An. Pa/s des Veddas, Oeylon, 1890- 
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LMpoque h laquelle se fait cette mutilatioB est indiff^rente, 
mais je Tai observ4e snr une petite fille de treize ans. 
La raison qn’ils me donnferent de cette contume, pour 
dimimier la longuer de la face, est non moins cnrieuse.” 

Turning now to' fashion associated with religious or 
superstitious observance. It is needless to dilate on the 
prevalent Hindu custom of painting religious marks/ or 
smearing sacred ashes on the forehead and other parts 
of the body. Hor is it necessary to enlarge on circum¬ 
cision as practised by the Muhammadan community. In 
connection, however, with circumcision, in the troublous 
times of the Muhammadan usurpation of Mysore and 
at the present day, some interesting facts are worthy of 
notice. It is recorded * that “ the prisoners taken by 
the French in the Hannihal to the number of nearly 500 
were landed at Ouddalore in June, 1782. In August they 
were delivered over to Hyder Ally Khan, 'and marched to 
Bangalore. In October the youngest, to the number of 
51, were sent to Seringapatam. Their heads were shaved,' 
all their things were taken from them, and they were 
circumcised. All were bound on parade, and rings, the 
badge of slavery, were put into their ears. Several 
European boys were taught dancing in the country style 
and forced to dance in female dress before Tippoo.” 
The operation was performed, when the victim of it was 
under the influence of a narcotic called majum, after, 
the hair had been cropped by a barber. It is narrated f 

* Narrative of William Dralce, midshipman of the Emnihal, Seton-Karr. 
Seleotioua from Calcutta Gazettes. 

f Narrative of the sufferings of James Bristow, 1794. 

49 
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that some of Haidar’s European prisoners, after they 
had been made what was termed Mussulman, neglected 
no opportunity of showing their contempt for the religion 
of their tormentors, and their cruelty, by catching dogs 
and bandicoot rats, and circumcising them publicly. 

When Tippoo (or Tipii) was at Calicut, the Pagans 
were deprived of the token of their nobility, a look of 
hair called kudumi; and every Christian who appeared 
in the streets muse either submit to be circumcised, or 
be hanged on the spot.* Among other acts of cruelty 
committed by Tippoo, it is stated that, seeing a Lingayat 
woman selling curds in the street without a bodice, he 
ordered the cutting off of her breasts. As a result of 
which act the wearing of long garments came into use 
among the whole female population of Mysore. It is 
recorded that, on one occasion, a Nayar woman appeared 
before the Zamorin of Calicut’s lady with her breasts 
concealed, and they were cut off as the wearing of a 
bodice was considered immodest. Of other forms of 
punishment by mutilation, two further examples may be 
cited. During one of the voyages of Tasco de Gama 
to Malabar, “the Captain-major ordered them to cut 
off the hands and noses of all the crews, and put all 
that into one of the small vessels, into which he ordered 
them to put the friar, also without ears, nose, or hands, 
which he ordered to be strung round his neck, with a 
palm-leaf for the king of Calicut, on which he told him 
to have a curry made, to eat of what his friar brought 


* Bartolomeo- Voyage to the East Indies, 1770-89. 
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Mm.” In the Yiz^apatam Manual (1869) Mr. 
Carmioliael states that “in cases of rape (in tfeypore) 
the procedure was to out the woman’s nose off, and,- 
after beating the man well, to turn him out of the caste 
by stuffing his mouth with beef. In cases of murder, the 
Eajah generally had the man’s hands, nose, and ears cut 
off, but, after all that, he seldom escaped the vengeance 
of the deceased’s relatives. There is a man now living 
in the village of Bassoohee, whose hands were cut oft' 
by order of Eajah Ohaitaii Deo fourteen years ago. He 
was taken red-handed straight to the Rajah, and his 
hands were off within an hour of the commission of the 
deed. He has been supported by the Rajah ever since.’* 
At the Parlakimedi rebellion in the last century, the 
rebels wounded the peasants, or out off their noses, and 
sent them into Mr. Russell, who had been sent to Gan jam 
with a special commission by Government, saying that the 
blood was upon his head.f It is recorded by MoorJ: that, 
during the operations against Tippoo Sultan, “ the enemy 
one day caught a fine young woman beloiiging to our 
line, and, to their indelible disgrace, cut oft* her nose, and 
in that condition the poor creature came back to camp.” 
Haidar and Tippoo were in the habit of cutting off 
the noses and ears of those of their English prisoners 
who were caught when attempting to escape. One was 
afterwards led round the fort on a jackass, with his 
face to the tail. Tippoo, when before Mangalore, cut off 


♦ Correa Three Voyages of Vasco do Gama. 

f S.' P. Eico. Occasional Essays on Native South Indian Life, U 02. 
i Narrative of the Opemtion of Little’s Detachment. 
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tlie noses and ears of a wkole sepoy brigade, wMoIl 
attempted to prevent an execution.^ In tlie days of 
Tirnmala Ifayakar, tlie Mysoreans bad been cutting off 
noses, and sending them by saokMs back to Mysore. 
So tbe troops of tbe Naykar scattered tbrougb Mysore 
for noses to cut off in retaliation. They succeeded even 
to tbe extent of cutting off tbe nose of tbe king bimself. 
This was called tbe cbase after noses.f 

To revert to circumcision. It is a curious fact tbat 
many of tbe Kalians of tbe Madura district practise tbis 
rite. Tbe origin thereof is uncertain, tbougb it bas been 
suggested tbat it is a survival of a forcible conversion to 
Muhammadanism of a section of tbe Kurumbas who fled 
northwards on tbe downfall of their kingdom, j: At tbe 
time appointed for the initiatory ceremony, the Kalian 
youth is carried on tbe shoulders of bis maternal uncle 
to a grove or plain outside tbe, village, where betel is 
distributed among those who have assembled, and tbe 
operation is performed by a barber-surgeon. JEn route 
to tbe selected site, and throughout tbe ceremony, tbe 
conch shell (musical instrument) is blown. The youth is 
presented with new cloths. It is noted in the Kurnool 
Manual (1886) tbat the Katikavandlu, who sell mutton, 
are either Maharattas or Mussulmans. Some are calledl 
Sultani butchers, or Hindus forcibly circumcised by the 
late Nawab of Kurnool. From the Mysore Census 
Report, 1891, I learn in connection with tbe Myasa 


* Chevevs. Op. cit. 

t J. S. Chandler, Calcutta Eeriew, 1903. 
t Nelson, Madura Manual, 
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Bedars (hunters) that “ the rite of circumcision is 
performed on boys of ten or twelve years of age. The 
custom seems to have been imbibed when the members 
of this sub-caste were included in the hordes of Haidar 
All. It also points to a possible conversion, more or 
less complete, to Islam in those periods of disorder, and 
a subsequent relapse to Hinduism. Tor, simultaneously 
with the circumcision, other rites, such as the panclia- 
gavyam, the burning of the tongue with a nim stick, 
etc. pre-eminently Brahmanical, are likewise practised 
prior to the youth being received into communion.’’ 
“ The Myasas,” Mr. Francis writes,^"*' “ seem quite proud 
of the custom, and scout with scorn the idea of marrying 
into any family, in which circumcision is not the rule. 
A very small piece of the skin is cut off by a man of the 
caste, and the boy is then kept for eleven days in a separate 
hut, and touched by no one. His food is given him on a 
piece of stone. On the twelfth day he is bathed, given a 
new cloth, and brought back to the house, and his old 
cloth and stone are thrown away. His relations in a body 
then take him to a tangedu {Cassia auricuMa) tree, to 
which are offered cocoanuts, flowers, and so forth.” Of 
conversion to Mubammadanioni at the present time, a 
good example is afforded by the Cherumans of Malabar, 
concerning whom the Census Superintendent, 1881, writes 
as follows. " Conspicuous for their degraded and 
humiliating disabilities are the Cherumars. This caste 
numbered 99,009 in Malabar at the Census of 1871, and, 
in 1881, is returned as only 64,725. There are 40,000 


* Manual of &o Bellaiy district, 1904. 
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fewer Oherumans than there would have been but for 
some disturbing influence, and this is very well known 
to be conversion to Muhammadanism. This honour of 
Islam once conferred on the Oheruman, he moves at one 
spring several places higher than that which he originally 
occupied, and the figures show that nearly 50,000 Oheru- 
mans and others have availed themselves of the opening. 
The conversion of a Pariah, or low-caste Hindu to 
Muhammadanism raises him distinctly in the social scale, 
and he is treated with more respect by Hindus.” Among 
the Mukkuvan fishermen of Malabar conversion to Islam 
is common. The converts are called Pu-Islam or Pntiya 
Islam (new Islam).^ During the disturbance in 
Tinnevelly in 1899, some of the Shanars, men, women, 
and children, are said to have gone into the Muham¬ 
madan fold, there places of worship being converted 
into improvised mosques. The men shaved their heads, 
and grew beards; and the women had to make sundry 
changes in their dress. And, in the case of boys, the 
operation of circumcision was performed. When an 
adult Hindu joins the sect of Daira or Mahadev Muham¬ 
madans in Mysore as a convert, an interesting mock 
rite of circumcision is gone through, as a substitute for 
the real operation. A betel leaf is wrapped round the 
penis, so that it projects beyond the glans, and is 
snipped instead of the prepuce. 

As in Africa, and among the American Indians, Aus¬ 
tralians, and Polynesians, so in Southern India artificial 
deformity of the hand is produced by chopping off some 


* Ma(3ra8 Census Report, 1891. 
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of the fingers. Writing in 1815, Buchanan (Hamilton) ^ 
says that “near Deonella or Deonhully, a town in 
Mysore, is a sect or sub-division of the Murressoo 
Wocal caste, every woman of which, previous to 
piercing the ears of her eldest daughter, preparatory 
to her being betrothed in marriage, must undergo the 
amputation of the first joints of the third and fourth 
fingers of her right hand. The amputation is performed 
by the blacksmith of the village, who, having placed the 
finger in a block, performs the operation with a chisel. If 
the girl to be betrothed is motherless, and the mother of 
the boy has not before been subjected to the amputation, it 
is incumbent on her to suffer the operation.” Of the same 
ceremony among the Morsa-Okkala-Makkalu of Mysore 
the Abbe Dubois says t that, if the bride’s mother be 
dead, the bridegroom’s mother, or in default of her the 
mother of the nearest relative, must submit to the cruel 
ordeal. In an editorial footnote it is stated that this 
custom is no longer observed. Instead of the two fingers 
being amputated, they are now merely bound together, 
and thus rendered unfit for use. In the Census Report, 
1891, it is recorded that this type of deformity is found 
among the Morasas, chiefly in Ouddapah, hTorth Arcot, 
and Salem. “ There is a sub-section of them, called 
Yeralu icche Kapulu, or Kapulu who give the fingers, from 
a curious custom which requires that, when a grandchild 
is born in a family, the wife of the eldest son of the 
grandfather must have the last two joints of the third and 


* East India Gassettoor. 

f Hindu Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies. Ed. 1897 
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fourfcli fingers of her right hand amputated at a temple 
of Bhairava/’ Further, it is stated in the Manual 
of the Salem district-(1883) that “the practice now 
observed in this district is that, when a grandchild 
is born in a family, the eldest son of the grandfather, 
with his wife, appears at the temple for the ceremony of 
boring the child’s ear, and there the woman has the 
last two joints of the third and fourth fingers chopped 
off. It does not signify whether the father of the first 
grandchild born be the eldest son or not, as in any case 
it is the wife of the eldest son who has to undergo the 
mutilation. After this, when children are born to other 
sons, their wives in succession undergo the operation. 
When a child is adopted, the same course is pursued.” 

The origin of the custom is narrated by Wilks,and 
is briefly this. Mahadeo or Siva, who was in great peril, 
after hiding successively in a castor-oil and jawari plan¬ 
tation, concealed himself in a linga-tonde shrub from a 
•rakahasa who was pursuing him, to whom a MarasaVak- 
kaliga cultivator indicated, with the little finger of his 
.right hand, the hiding-place of Siva. The god was only 
rescued from his peril by the interposition of Vishnu in 
the form of a lovely maiden meretriciously dressed, 
whom the lusty rakshasa, forgetting all about Siva, 
attempted, to ravish, and was consumed to ashes. On 
emerging from his hiding-place, Siva decreed that the 
cjaltivator should forfeit the offending finger, The 
culprit’s wife, who had just arrived at the field with food 
for her husband, hearing this dreadful sentence, threw 


♦ Bistory of Mysore, 
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herself at Siva’s feet, and represented the certain ruin of 
her family if her husband should be disabled for some 
months from performing the labours of the farm, and 
besought the deity to accept two of her fingers instead 
of one from her husband. Siva, pleased with so sincere a 
proof of conjugal affection, accepted the exchange, and 
ordered that her family posterity in all future genera* 
tions should sacrifice two fingers at his temple as a 
memorial of the transaction, and of their exclusive devo¬ 
tion to the god of the lingam. For the following account 
of the performance of the rite, as carried out by the 
Morasa Vakkaligaru of Mysore I am indebted to an 
article by Mr. V. N. Narasimmiyengar.* These people 
are roughly classed under three heads, viz. : “ (1) those 
whose women offer the sacrifice; (2) those who substitute 
for the fingers a piece of gold wire, twisted round the 
fingers in the shape of rings. Instead of cutting the 
fingers off, the carpenter removes and appropifiates 
the rings ; (3) those who do not perform the rite. The 
modus operandi is as nearly as possible the following. 
About the time of the new moon in Ohaitra, a propitious 
day is fixed by the village astrologer, and the woman 
who is to offer the sacrifice performs certain ceremonies 
or pffja in honour of Siva, taking food only once a day. 
For three days before .the operation she has to support 
herself with milk, sugar, fruits, etc., all substantial food 
being eschewed. On the day appointed, a common cart 
is brought out, painted in alternate stripes with white 
and red ochre, and adorned with gay flags, flowers, etc,, 


50 


* Ind. Ant, II, 1873. 
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ia imitaifoa of a car. Sheep or pigs are slaughtered 
before it, their anmber being generally governed by the 
number of children borne by the sacrificing woman. The 
cart is. then dragged by bullocks, preceded by music, the 
woman and her husband following, with new pots filled 
with water and small pieces of silver money, borne on 
their heads, and accompanied by a retinue of friends and 
relatives. The village washerman has to spread clean 
cloths along the path of the procession, which stops near 
the boundary of the village, where a leafy bower is 
prepared, with three pieces of stone installed in it, 
symbolising the god Siva. Flowers, fruits, cocoanuts, 
incense, etc., are then offered, varied occasionally by an 
additional sheep or pig. A wooden seat is placed before 
the image, and the sacrificing woman places upon it her 
right hand with the fingers spread out. A man holds, 
her hand firmly, and the village carpenter, placing his 
chisel on the first joints of her ring and little fingers, 
chops them off with a single stroke. The pieces lopped 
on are thrown into an ant-hill, and the tips of the muti¬ 
lated fingers, round which rags are bound, are dipped 
into a vessel containing boiling gingily oil. A good skin 
eventually forms over the stump, whicli looks like a 
congenital malformation. The fee of the carpenter is 
one kanthiraya fanam (four annas eight pies) for each 
maimed finger, besides presents in kind. The woman 
undergoes the barbarous and panful ceremony without 
a murmur, and it is an article, of the popular belief that, 
were it neglected, or it nails grow on the stump, dire 
ruin and misfortune will overbake the recusant family. 
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Staid mafcroDS, who have had their fingers nuiimed for 
life in the above manner, exhibit their stumps with a 
pride worthy of a better cause. ' At the termination of 
the sacrifice, the woman is presented with cloths, flowers, 
etc., by her friends and relations, to whom a feast is 
given. Her children arc placed on an adorned seat, and, 
after receiving presents of flowers, fruits, etc., th( 3 ir ears 
are pierced in the usual way. It is said that to do so 
before would be sacrilege.” In a very full account of 
deformation of the hand by the Berulii Kodo sub-sect of 
the Vakkaliga caste in Mysore, Mr. F. Fawcett says,® 
that it was regularly practised until the Commissioner 
of Mysore put a stop to it about twenty years ago. At 
present some take gold or silver pieces, stick them on 
to the finger’s ends with flour paste, and either cut or 
puli them off. Others simply„substitute an offering 
of small pieces of gold or silver for the amputation. 
Others, again, tie flowers round the fingers that used 
to be cut, and go through a pantomime of cntting by 
putting the chisel on the Joint, and taking it away again. 
All the rest of the ceremony is Just as it used to be.” The 
introduction of the decorated cart, which has been referred 
to, is connected by Mr. Fawcett with a legend ooiioerning 
a zamindar, who sought the daughters of seven brothers 
in marriage wdth three youths of his family. As carts 
were used in the flight from the zamindar, the ceremony 
is, to commemorate the event, called bandi devuru, or 
god of oars. As by throwing earrings into a river the 
fugitives passed through it, while the zamindar was 

* Journ. Aflfcli. Soc., Bombay, I, 1889. 
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drowned, the caste people insist on their women’s ears 
being bored for earrings. And, in honour of the girls 
who cared more for the honour of their caste than for 
the distinction of marriage into a great family, the 
amputation of part of two fingers of women of the caste 
was instituted. Since the prohibition to ciit off fingers, 
Mr. Rice says ^ that the women content themselves 
with putting on a gold or silver finger-stall or thimble, 
which is pulled off instead of the end of the finger itself.. 

I pass on to the subject of the manufacture of eunuchs 
by castration, for the following account of which I have 
to indent on an article on the Kojahs by Dr. J. Shortt.f 
“ The Kojahs,” he writes, “ are the artiBcially created 
eunuchs, in contradistinction to the Higras (impotents) or 
natural eunuchs. Some years ago there were three 
Kojahs at the head of the State prison or royal mahal at 
Yellore, in charge of some of the wives, descendants, and 
other female connections of Tippu Sultan. These men 
were highly respected, held charges of considei’able trust, 
and were Muhammadans by birth. Tales were often 
repeated that the zenana women (slaves and adopted girls) 
were in the habit of strippinghhem naked, and poking fun 
at their helplessness. There were two Kojahs in' the 
employ of the late Nabob of the Carnatic. They were both 
Africans, On the death of the Nabob the Government 
allowed one of them a pension of fifteen rupees a month. 
Sometimes Hindus, Sfidras, and Brahmans subject them¬ 
selves to the operation (of castration) of their own accord 


* Mysore. 
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from a religious impression. Others, finding themselves 
naturally impotent, consider it necessary to undergo the 
operation, to avoid being born again at a future birth 
in the same helpless state. The operation is generally 
performed by a class of barbers, sometime by some of 
the more intelligent of the eunuchs themselves, in the 
foliowing manner. The patient is made to sit on an 
upturned new earthen pot, being previously well drugged 
with opium or bhang. The entire genitals being seized 
by the left hand, an assistant, who has a bamboo lath slit 
in the centre, runs it down quick close to the pubis, the 
slit firmly embracing the whole of the genitals at the root, 
when the operator, with a sharp razor, runs it down along 
the face of the lath, and removes penis, testicles, and 
scrotum in one swoop, leaving a large clean open wound 
behind, in which boiling gingily oil is poured to staunch 
the bleeding, and the wound covered over with a soft rag 
steeped in warm oil. This is the only dressing applied 
to the wound, which is renewed daily, while the patient 
is confined in a supine position to his bed, and lightly fed 
with, conjee (rice gruel), milk, etc. During the opera¬ 
tion the patient is urged to cry out ‘ Din ’ (the faith 
in Mahomed) three times,’' A local eunuch, whom I 
interviewed, informed me that castration used to. be 
performed in Hyderabad at about the age of sixteen. 
A pit, 31 feet deep, was dug in the ground, and filled 
with ashes. And, after the operation, the patient had to 
•sit on the ashes, with crossed legs, for three days. The 
operation was performed under the influence of narcotics 
by a Hr-—the head of the Kojah community 
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Of branding as a form of mutilation many examples 
are afforded in Soiitliern India. Tho Kota men of the 
Mgiris have the cicatrix of a burn made as a tribal mark 
with a burning clotb across tlie lower end of the back of 
the forearm when they are more than eight years old. 
Many of the Toda men have one or more raised 
cicatrices forming nodulous growths (keloids) on the right 
shoulder. These scars are produced by burning the skin . 
with red-hot sticks of Litscea (the sacred fire-sticks) ; 
and the Todas believe that the branding enables them to 
milk the buffaloes with perfect ease. When the birth of 
a first child is expected in a Toda family, on the first 
new moon day a ceremony called ur vot pimmi takes 
place, during which an elderly woman rolls up a rag to 
the size of a small wick, dips it in oil, lights it, and with 
the burning end brands the pregnant woman’s hands , in 
four places, one at each end of the lowest joints of the 
right and left thumbs, and one dot on each wrist. Some¬ 
times branding is resorted to as a curative agent, and, 
when sick people are in a state of collapse from high fever, 
they are branded between the eyebrows, on the toes, or 
nape of the neck, with a piece of bangle glass, leather, 
nim stick, or piece of turmeric. 

Mat, round cicatrices on the forehead, chest, and nape 
of the neck, are said to be found in every caste in some 
parts of the Kistna district; They are caused by btanding 
with turmeric or a cheroot for infantile convulsions, 
which are believed to be caused by the babies inhaling 
tobacco smoke in ill-ventilated rooms. I have seen men 
of the Mala and. other castes branded with a circle round 
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tlie nayel as a cure for colic, and a Kaikolan man branded 
with a. series of large and small discs on the chest and 
abdomen for illness when he was a baby. The Eev. S. 
Nicholson informs me that, after a new-born Mala child 
has been washed, it is branded with a hot needle in twenty 
vital parts and handed back, roaring lustily, to its mother. 
Some Lingayat children are branded with a hot needle on 
the stomach, under the idea that disease is hereby warded 
off. Children who suffer from fits are branded with a 
heated twig of margosa or a glass bangle. Some Shanans, 
at Nazareth, were branded on the forehead to cure sore- 
eyes during childhood. The Kathira vandlu (scissors 
people), and other nomadic tribes, are branded under the 
following conditions. ‘ As the gangs move on, exposed 
to changes of weather, the children sometimes get a 
disease called sandukatlu or palakurkura. The symp¬ 
toms are similar to those which children sometimes have 
'''When they are teething. As a curative agent, they are 
branded on the face between the eyebrows, or the outer 
corners of the eyes, and sometimes on the abdomen. 
The brand-marks on the face and corners of the eyes 
are circular, and those on the abdomen generally hori¬ 
zontal. The oircnlar marks are made with a long piece 
of saffron, one end of which is burnt for the purpose, or 
with an indigo-dyed cloth rolled like a pencil, and burnt 
at one end. The horizontal marks are made with a hot 
needle. Similar brand-marks are made by some caste 
Hindus on their children. Insomepai'ts of the Mysore 
province and Salem district, when a child is born, it is at 
once branded on various parts of the body, e.g.. near the 
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narel, on tlie foot, back of the bands, face, nape of tbe 
neck, and sides of tbe abdomen. Tbe Besfcas of Forth 
Arcot are diyided into Telo gu Bestas and Parikiti Bestas, 
tbe difference between whom is chiefly one of religions 
observance, tbe former being in tbe habit of getting 
themselves branded on the shoulders with the Vaishna- 
vite emblems, the chank and chakra,* and the latter 
never undergoing this ceremony.f At the ceremony of 
dedication of a girl as a Basivi (dedicated prostitute) in 
the Bollary district, “ a tali, on which is depicted the 
namam of Vishnu, fastened to a necklace of black beads, 
is tied round her neck. She is given, by way of insignia, 
a cane as a wand, carried in the right hand, and agopalam 
or begging basket, which is slung on the left arm. She 
is then branded with a heated brass instrument with 
a chakra on the right shoulder, a chank on the left 
shoulder, and a chakra over the right breast. The mark 
over the breast is never done, if there is any suspicion 
that the girl is not a virgin. The branding in Vishnu 
temples is sometimes merely a pretence, when the girl 
under dedication, is very young, sandalwood paste being 
interposed between her skin and the heated instrument. 
Among the castes (Boyas, Kurubas, etc.), who make 
Basivis of their girls, a few men are branded on both 
shoulders with the chank and chakra, in order to obtain 
a closer communication with the deity, and to ensure 
their salvation. They are somewhat honoured among 

Tii6 IS 151x0 slxoll of 1)1x6 itiollixso TOt'jpBCj of wliioli t]X 0 

ixanded variety, is held very sacred. The ohaki-a ia the wheel of the law. 
t Manual of the North Aroot district. 
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their fellows, and, at a marriage, receive the first "betel 
leaf and other tokens of respect. Men who are branded 
are buried face downwards. Curiously, there are men 
of these castes who are dedicated to goddesses. They 
are generally beggars and wear female attire. They are 
not celibates, and may be branded at any time.” ^ A 
recent petition to a European Magistrate in the Bellary 
district runs as follows. Petition of — , aged about 17 
or 18. I have agreed to become a Basivi, and get myself 
stamped by my guru (priest) according to the custom 
of my caste. I request that my proper age, which 
entitles me to be stamped, may be ascertained personally, 
and permission granted to be stamped. A case, in which 
branding waS resorted to as a means of extorting a 
confession, is recorded by Mr, M. Lewin. f Two prisoners 
appeared before him with their bodies branded, while 
the arms of one of them were swollen from the effects 
of a tight ligature. It is noted in the diary of Ananda 
Banga Pillai f that, in 1788, the Governor of Pondicherry 
.decided that “ those who brought into the town pagoda 
coins haying a fineness of less than eight touches would 
not only render themselves liable to a fine of 1,000 
pagodas, but would be treated, with ignominy by being 
branded with the figure of a dog, and being severely dealt 
with in other ways.” The Oriya Haddis are said to admit 
to their ranks persons from all castes, except the Rellis 
and Modaras, after first branding their tongues with a 


* F. Fawcett. Jouru. Antli. Soc., Bombay, 1891. 
f Torturo in Madras, 1851. 

J Edited, by Sir J- R Brice, Vol. 1,1904. 
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piece of gold wire.’’' When an outsider is received into 
the fraternity of the Donga (thieving) Dasaris, they take 
him ‘‘ to the side of a river, make him bathe in oil, give 
him a new cloth, hold a conncil, and give a feast. They 
burn a twig of the sami (Proso^is spicigera) or margosa 
tree, and slightly burn the tongue of the party who has 
joined them, to make him a Donga-Dasari. This is their 
way of purification and acceptance of every new member, 
who, soon after the tongue-burning ceremony, is given a 
seat in the general company, and made to partake of a 
common feast.” f When an excommunicated Badaga of 
the Nilgiris is received back into the tribe, his tongue 
is burnt with sandalwood. 

When proceeding on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Subramaniya Swami at Palni, some devotees pierce 
their cheeks with a long silver needle, which traverses 
the mouth cavity; pierce the tongue with a silver arrow 
which is passed vertically through the protruded organ; 
and place a silver shield in front of the mouth, so that it 
may not be opened except when they are drinking milk. 
Some Dasaris (Yaishnavite mendicants) have permanent 
holes in their cheeks, into which they insert the needles 
when they go about the country in pursuit of their pro¬ 
fession. Writing concerning pilgrims, Mr. Fawcett says' { 
that “ one had his tongue protruding outside his teeth, 
and kept in position by a silver skewer through it. The 
skewer was to be left in for forty days. Several of the 


* Madras Census Eeport, 1901. 
t T, M. Natesa Sasfcri, Calcutta Review, October 1905. 
$ Journ. Antb. Soc., Bombay, II, 1890. 
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pilgrims wore a handkerchief tied over the month, they 
being under a vow of silence, One poor man wore the 
regular instrument of silence, the month-lock (a wide 
silver band over the month, the ends reaching over the 
cheeks) a skewer through both cheeks keeping the 
ends together, and of course the month open. People 
fed him, as he sat patiently in a nice tent-like affair, with 
rice, etc.’" 

For the following note on branding as a religious 
ceremonial I am indebted to Mr. K, Rangachari. Brand¬ 
ing for religious purposes is confined to the two sections— 
Sri Vaishnavas and Madhvas—of the Hindu community. 
Sri Vaislinava Brahmans are expected to undergo this 
ordeal at least once during their life-time, whereas Madhya 
Brahmans have to submit to it as often as they visit 
their guru (head of a mutt or x'eligious institution). Of 
men of other castes, those who become followers of a 
Vaishnava or Madhva Acharya (guru) or mutt, are 
expected to present themselves before the guru for the 
purpose of being branded. But the ceremony is optional, 
and not compulsory as in the case of the Brahmans. 
Among Sri Vaishnavites the privilege of branding is 
confined to the elder members of a family, Sanyasis 
(ascetics), and the heads of the various mutts. All 
individuals, male and female, must he branded, after the 
npanayanam ceremony (thread marriage) in the case of 
males, and after marriage in the case of women. The 
disciples after a purificatory bath,, and the usual worship 
to their god, proceed to the residence of the Acharya or 
to the mutt, where they ai'e initiated into their reliarion, 
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and branded with the chakra on the right shoulder and 
chank on the left. The initiation consists in imparting 
to the disciple, in a very low tone, the mnla mnnthra, 
the words namonarayanaya, the sacred syllable Om, and 
a few mantraras from the Brahma Eahasyam (secrets 
about god). A person who has not been initiated thus 
is regarded as unfit to take part in the ceremonies 
which have to he performed by Brahmans. Even close 
relations, if orthodox, will refuse to take food prepared 
or touched hy the uninitiated. 

Concerning Madhvas, Monier Williams writes as 
follows.^- “ They firmly believe that it is a duty of 
Vaishnavas to carry throughout life a memorial of their 
god and their persons, and that such a lasting outward 
and visible sign of his pi’esence helps them to obtain 
salvation through him. ^On his right arm let the 
Brahman wear the discus, on his left the conch-shell. ’ 
When I was at Tanjore, I found that one of the 
successors of Madhva had recently arrived on his 
branding visitation. He was engaged throughout the 
entire day in stamping his disciples, and receiving fees 
from all according to their means.” , 

Madhvas have four mutts to which they repair for 
the branding ceremony, viz.: Yyasaraya, Sumathendra 
and Mulabagal in Mysore, and TJttaraja in South Oanara. 
The followers of the TJttaraja mutt are branded in five 
places in the case of male adults, and boys after the 
thread marriage. The situations and emblems selected 
are the chakra on the right upper arm, right side of the 


* BrJvhmanism and Ilindnism. 
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chest, and above the navel; the chank on the left shoulder 
and left side of the chest.- Women, and girls after 
marriage, are branded with the chakra on the right 
forearm and the chank on the left. In the case of 
widows, the marks are impressed on the shoulders as 
in the case of males. The disciples, of the three other 
mutts are generally branded with the chakra on the right 
upper arm, and chank on the left. As the branding is 
supposed to remove sins committed during the interval, 
they get it done every time they see their guru. There is 
with Madhvas no restriction as to the age at which the 
ceremony sho"uld be performed. Even a new-born babe, 
after the pollution period of ten days, must receive the 
mark of the chakra, if the guru should turn up. Boys 
before the upanayanam, and girls before marriage, are 
branded with the chakra on the abdomen just above 
the navel. The copper or brass branding instruments 
(muthras) are not heated to a very high temperature, but 
sufficient to singe the skin, and leave a deep black mark in 
the case of adults, and a light mark in that of young people 
and babies. In some ca^es, disciples, who are afraid of 
being hurt, bribe the person who heats the instruments; 
but, as a rule, the guru regulates the temperature so as 
to suit the individual. If, for example, the disciple is a 
strong, well-bnilt man, the instruments are well heated, 
and, if he is a weakling, allowed to cool somewhat 
before their Application. If the operator has to deal 
with babies, he presses the instrument against a wet rag 
before applying it to the infantas skin. Some mata- 
fchipathis (head priests of the mutt) are, it is said, inclined 
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to be viadictive, aad to make a very hot application 
of the instruments, if the disciple has not paid the fee 
fgurukanika) to his satisfaction. The fee is not fixed 
in the case of Sri Vaiahnavas, ■whereas Madhvas are 
expected to pay from one to three months’ income for 
being branded. Failure to pay is punished with excom¬ 
munication on some pretext or other. The area of skin 
branded generally peels off within a week, leaving a pale 
mark of the muthra, which either disappears in a few 
months, or persists throughout life. Madhvas should 
smear daily with gopi paste (white kaolin) five muthras 
on the following places: forehead, outer corners of the 
eyes, three places on the neck, the upper arms, chest, and 
three. places on the abdomen. The names of these 
inathras are; chakra, chank or shanka, gatha (weapon of 
war used by Bhiraa, one. of the Pandavas), padraa 
(lotus), and Narayana. 
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In 1855 a Oommission was appointed by tbe Govern¬ 
ment of Madras to investigate all cases, wbicb might 
be brought before the Commissioners, either of torture 
inflicted by instruments or other means, or of .punishment 
of any kind illegally administered. In their report the 
Commissioners stated that to those to whom the word 
torture necessarily and immediately conveys ideas of the 
inquisition, thumb-screws, rack and wheel, such a term 
would probably appear inapplicable, as expressive of the 
degree of violence which their enquiries brought to light. 
On the other hand, if the word be used in the ordinary 
acceptation assigned to it by Dr, Johnson, “ pain by which 
guilt is punished, or confession (and we may add money) 
extorted, then we think that it may with perfect propriety 
be applied to,designate the practices prevalent in Madras.” 
The very plays of the populace are said to have often 
excited the laughter of many a rural audience by the 
exhibition of revenue squeezed out of defaulters coin by 
coin, through the application of familiar “ provocatives 
under the supeidntendence of a caricatured Tahsildar 
(native magistrate). It is recorded that, on one occa¬ 
sion, a Tahsildar naively remarked that, had he not 
buried some suspected parties up to their necks in mud, 
and dipped others at the end of a picottah pole into a 
well within an inch, of their lives, he would never have 
got the evidence which led to the conviction of a pack 
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of villains. A picpttah is the old-fashioned form of 
machine still used for raising water, and consists of a 
long lever or yard pivotted on an upright post, weighted 
on the short arm, and bearing a line and bucket on 
the long arm. The Commissioners, in their report, 
incident£).liy refer to one Ali Khan, who became Kawab 
of Bengal in 1718, and used to oblige defaulters to wear 
leather long-drawers filled with live cats. And one of 
his people ordered a pond to be filled with everything 
disgusting, to which, in scorn of the Hindus, he gave 
the name of ‘ Bickoont ’ (Paradise), and through this 
detestable pool the defaulters were dragged by a rope 
tied under their arms. ' 

The following forms of torture and coercion, mainly 
culled from the report of the Commissioners, with 
additions, have been proved, or reported to have been 
inflicted for non-payment of Government tax or the 
elucidation of confession : — 

1. Preventing an individual from going" to his meals 
or other calls of nature, bringing water for cooking food, 
and sleeping; and preventing cattle from going to pasture 
by confining them in the house with its occupants. 

2. Confinement in the stocks. In connection with this 
** penal and pedal maphine (Dean Hole) it was exacted 
by Regulation XI, 1816, that heads of villages have, in 
cases of a trivial nature such as abusive language and 
inconsiderable assaults or affrays, power to confine the 
offending parties in the village choultry (iock-up) for a 
time not exceeding twelve hours; or, if the offending 
parties are of the lower castes of the people, on whom it 
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may not b© improper to inflict so degrading a punish¬ 
ment, to order them to be put in the stocks for a time 
not exceeding six hours. Some years ago a case was 
tried on appeal before the High Court of Madras,* in 
which a Muhammadan dealer in miscellaneous wares was 
convicted by a native petty magistrate in the Trichinopoly 
district of theft of an iron measure and eight annas 
worth of copper coin, and sentenced to be put in the 
stocks for three hours. The High Court, on appeal, 
ruled that a Mahammadan cannot be said to belong to 
the lower castes of the people, and that it is probable 
that the framers of the regulation had in view those 
castes which, prior to the introduction of British rule, 
were regarded as servile. In another case which was 
argued before the High Court of Madras, a Mala, who 
was a convert to Christianity, was sentenced to confine¬ 
ment in the stocks for using abusive language. The 
Judge, in summing up, stated that the test seems to 
be not what is the offender’s creed, whether Muham¬ 
madan, Christian, or Hindu, but what is his caste. If 
he belongs to one of the lower castes, a change of oreod 
would not, of itself, in my judgment, make any difference, - 
provided he continues to belong to the caste. If he 
continues to accept the rules of the cast© in social and 
moral matters, acknowledges the authority of the 
headmen, takes part in caste meetings and ceremonies, 
and, in fact, generally continues to belong to the caste, 
then, in my Judgment, he would be within the purview 
of the regulation. If, on the other hand, he adopts the 
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moral standards of Christianity instead of those in his 
caste, if he accepts the anthority of his pastors and 
teachers in place of that of the headman of the caste, if 
he no longer takes part in the distinctive meetings and 
ceremonies of the caste .... then he can no 
longer be said * to belong to one of the lower caatp of 
tbe people,’ and his punishment by confinement in the 
stocks is no longer legal.* * 

More recently (1903) it was ruled by the High Court 
that, the Shanans belong to the lower classes, who may 
be punished by confinement in the stocks. 

Some years ago a Brahman was employed as- the 
custodian of a village god and his appurtenances. A 
festival was coming on, and an inventory was taken. 
Some jewels, valued at about three hundred rupees, were 
missing. The Brahman was suspected and questioned, 
but naturally made no confession. He was confined in 
the village stocks for a whole night under the order of 
the village munsif (magistrate) sitting in council with the 
kurnam (village accountant), and was subjected to various 
indignities. As morning broke, he confessed, and prom¬ 
ised to point out, where he had hidden the spoil. On 
his being released, he managed to put a pen-knife, which 
he had concealed, into the village munsif, and then cut 
his throat. The case was enquired into, and the police 
officer was satisfied that the man had suffered torture, 
but not at the hands of the police. The stocks w&ce ' en 
evidence in a recent dispute between the Hattukdttai 
Ohettis landlords and their tenants in the Madura district. 


# 1901. 
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3. Flogging with an instrument composed of four 
or plaited thongs of leather, three or four feet long. 
The thongs were attached to a ring, with another ring 
to serve as a handle. This form of scourge was known 
bj Muhammadans as zirbund (a martingale). 

4. Beating with slippers- 

5. Beating the legs, and other parts of the body, 
with a leather strap or tamarind switch. 

6. Sembadavans (Tamil fishermen) are punished, by 
the village council, by being bound with ropes. Twigs of 
the tamarind tree are kept near them, to indicate flogging, 
and a knife to denote cutting of the tongue. Women 
are, as a punishment, made to carry a basket of rubbish 
and a broom round the village. It is on record* that 
some European prisoners, serving under Haidar Ali, who 
had been circumcised, and made officers of a battalion of 
Chayiahs, were brought in front of their men, with their 
hands tied behind, and received three lashes with a bunch 
of tamarind twigs from each of the Chayiahs, which 
amounted to fifteen hundred lashes. 

7. The kitbie or cheerata.—^Defined' as a simple 
machine, consisting merely of two sticks tied together at 
one end, between which the fingers wer6 placed as in a 
lemon squeezer. By means of this instrument the fingers 
were gradually bent backwards towards the back of the 
hand, until the sufferer, no longer able to endure the 
excruciating pain, yielded to the demands made on 
him. One case of squeezing the breast of a woman with 
the “kitty” was reported. If no kitties were ready at 


* HarratiTe of tto Stifferings of James Biistow, 1794. 
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hand, an order for them was given to the village carpenter. 
Strings of them, ready for application, are said to have 
been commonly and openly hung up in some zamindar’s 
cutcherries (conrt-honses).' In 1832 a European Judge 
gave evidence to the effect that he had seen a man with 
a finger double the usual thickness from injury by a 
Mttie, consisting of two pieces of stick, like a vice, tied 
together at the end, on which the foot was stamped. 

8. Placing the wrists between two pieces of Wood, 
which were repeatedly squeezed together with great force, 
and binding very tightly round the arm a rough rope, 
charged with powdered chillies and mustard seed, and 
moistened with a solution of salt, which sometimes gave 
rise to extensive ulceration. 

9. Beating the joints of the arms and legs with a 
wooden mallet. 

10. Application of smart blows on the ankle bones - 
with a short thick stick. 

11. Compelling an individual to interlace Ms fingers, 
of which the ends were squeezed by the hands of peons 
(orderlies), who occasionally introduced the use of sand 
to secure a firmer grip. 

12. Placing the-hand fiat on the ground, and then 
pressing downward at either end a stick placed horizon¬ 
tally over the back of the fingers. 

13. A common form of extracting information is 
said to be entwining a wet string round the first joints of 
the fingers, brining the end between the middle fingers, 
and tying the hand tightly back towards the elbow. The 
string is then beaten with a stick, as if it was a cotton- 
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carding machine. The vibration causes sufficient pain 
to make the most obdurate person speak out. Or cotton- 
wicks, saturated with oil, are wrapped round the fingers, 
and lighted in succession. 

14. Tying by the hands to a tree, and beating with 
tamarind switches. 

15. Tying in a stooping position to the wheel of a 
bandy (country cart). 

16. Hanging up head downwards. 

1“?. Suspension by the arms tied behind the back. 

18. Striking two defaulters’ heads against each 
other, or tying them together by the back hair, 

19. Annanthal.—Placing an individual in ‘a stooping 
position, fastening a string to. each great toe, passing 
the bight over the back of the neck, and putting a stone 
on Ms back. The angavastram or handkercMef of the 
defaulter was sometimes used as a substitute for the 
rope. Or the rope was made of a creeper, or straw, 
which could always be obtained in a village. In report¬ 
ing on this form of ordeal, an officer commanding a 
regiment expressed his opinion as follows. “ The stoop¬ 
ing posture enforced by the leg and neck being held in 
proximity no doubt must he highly inconvenient, and to 
a plethoric Englishman might almost amount to torture, 
but to the supple cool-hlooded native I should hesitate 
in describing the enforced attitude as one of torture.” 

20. Standing exposed to the sun, with a heavy stone 
on the head, on the back between the shoulders, or on the 
nape of the neck, with one foot on the ground, and the 
other leg raised by means of a string passed round? the 
neck and big toe 
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21. Placing a person in the snn with a stone on his 
head, and the trigger of a matchlock shut upon his ear. 

22. If a Jogi pleads inability to pay the fine 
inflicted for committing adultery, he has to walk a 
furlong with a mill-stone on his head. 

23. Squatting with the gluteal region touching the 
ground. The arms were then placed under and inside the 
thighs, and the individual was made to take hold of his 
ears, one with each hand. If he attempted to move, he 
was struck with a cane. 

24. Passing an indiyiduaFs turban or a wisp of 
grass over his neck, fastening it under the knees so as to 
put him in a bending posture, and placing a heavy stone 
on the back. In lieu of stones, lumps of mud were 
sometimes applied. And, in one case, a portion of a 
mud wall is specified. 

25. Sitting in the sun, during the hottest part of the 
day, with the head of the hair all loose, and executing a 
curious operation of turning the head in a whirling 
manner, which was known as extracting the devil, the 
driving out of which was assisted by flagellation. 

26. Sitting down with a stone in each hand, the 
palms upwards in line with the shoulder. 

27. A large slab of stone, such as is used for building 
purposes, is placed on a man’s chest and abdomen, with 
turbans between it and the skin, so that no mark of the 
stone is left thereon. Another man sits astride the stone, 
and brings pressure to bear. 

28. Keeping an individual in a stooping posture by 
holding him down by the back-hair, while others were 
placed astride on his back. 
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29. Standing in water or mud, exposed to the heat 
or inclemency of the weather. 

30. Standing upon one leg, with a large log of wood 
on the head. 

31. One of a man’s legs was palled and tied to a 
tree, in the heat of the sun, as high as possible, while his 
body was secured to another tree, thereby compelling him 
to support himself only on one leg. 

32. Suspension by the feet to the bough of a tree, or 
fastening an individual to a tree, under which a fire had 
been kindled for the purpose of suffocating him with the 
smoke. A woman, with a view to extorting a confession 
of theft (which she had not committed), was tied up by 
one arm to the branch of a tree, and, while suspended 
above the ground, her cloth having partly fallen off, she 
was whipped with tamarind switches on her private parts. 

' 33. Binding the arms backwards very tightly with 

cords, to act as a tourniquet, and impede the circulation. 

34. A man was reported to have swung a young girl 
by her hands and hair to the beam of his house, beaten 
-her, and branded her face and arm with a hot knife, 
because she had taken nine pice (small coin) from his 
room. 

35. Placing sharp-pointed stones in the hollows 
of the knees, and making the individual sit for hours 
together on his haunches. 

36. Muskets were turned down by making a man 
support them with the muzzles resting on his great toes, 
in which position he continued for hours together in the 
heat of the mid-day sum 
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37. A man was mad© to support another, exposed 
to the heat of the sunj in the position of horse and rider 
for a few hours, when the rider dismounted and was ridden 
bj the other for the same length of time. 

38. Twisting the ears, or the application of ear- 
twitchers. 

39. Pounding the back with the fists. 

40. Pinching the fleshj parts with sand. 

41. Compression of small portions of the skin of the 
inner part of the thighs and other sensitive spots between 
the points of iron pincers. 

42. Application of hot oil to the skin. 

43. A man, having lost some ^raall article from his 
house, proceeded, as a matter of ordinaiy routine, to dip 
the hands of his three wives into boiling cow dung, to 
induce them to confess. 

44. Application of the end of a lighted cigar to 
various parts of the body. 

45. Confinement in a small room, with a rat-snake 
for company. 

46. Searing with hot irons, or branding with a hot 
sickle, 

47. Driving thorns under the nails. 

48. Putting a person into a room or cage, the floor of 
which is thickly studded with sharp nails, or into a closed 
room full of smoke. In the days of the Portuguese in 
Malabar, criminals are said to have been put into a barrel 
with the points of nails projecting into its interior, and 
rolled about. 
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49. TigMening a strong tape applied round tlie 

waist. 

50. Making a man run up and down, wkile lie was 
held by the ears, or pulled by the baok-hair. 

51. Pulling out, singeing, or lifting by the hairs of 
the moustache, which, besides inflicting physical pain, were 
considered a mark of disgrace. 

52. Tying a scratching and burrowing beetle called 
the carpenter or potter’s beetle or poollay insect, within 
a half cocoanut shell or cloth over the navel or scrotum. 
A European Police Officer tells me that he has tried 
the burrowing beetle on himself, and writes to me as 
follows. My experiences were so dreadful that I should 
have willingly Confessed to any crime to the District 
Magistrate, who was with me at the time. The subject’s 
arms have to be tied behind his back, and he must He 
flat on his back. The sensation is at first rather amusing, 
it then becomes annoying, and in a very few minutes 
positive agony. It is just as if the insects are getting 
into your vitals in swarms. A cold sweat, and an ‘ all 
gone,’ feeling was the result. When the shell is removed, 
all unpleasant symptoms disappear, and no mark of any 
description in the region of Jthe navel can be seen. This 
is, of course, very important in torture cases. I believe 
it is a common practice in the southern districts, and 
not confined to the police, hut resorted to by village 
councils in the settlement of disputes."’ 

53. Introduction of live blood-suckers (lizards with 
sharp claws) within the clothes. In recent years, a 
woman who was convicted of murder stated, in her appeal, 

53 
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tliat slie confessed because tbe police suspended ber head 
downwards, beat her, stripped off her clothes, and threat¬ 
ened to let a live blood-sucker into her “ body.” In 
cases where confession by a woman is sought for, the 
following treatment is said to be resorted to. She is 
put into a pair of baggy Muhammadan trousers, which 
are tightly tied round the knees and waist. Within the 
trousers a large blood-sucker is let loose. The sharp 
claws and spines of the dorsal crest are said to be exces¬ 
sively irritating, as the animal wanders about in search 
of a haven between the legs or under the gluteal region 
from the prodding which it receives to keep it on the 
move. Two men who were living in concubinage with 
a widow could not get her to disgorge money wherewith 
they might indulge in cock-fighting and other local sports. 
They, accordingly, tied her knees, in to her arm-pits, 
and threatened to torture her with a blood-sucker. The 
threat was most effective, as they went off with some 
thing like twelve hundred rupees, leaving the widow 
trussed. 

54. j^pphcation to the eyes of the acrid juice of the 
cashew-nut (Anacardium oecidentah). The oil is at the 
present, day used medicinally as a powerful rubefacient 
and vesicant. The Judge of Mangalore, many years 
ago, met with a case in which a person who found a 
boy stealing his cashew-nuts, rubbed the acrid juice into 
his eyes.* 

55. Beating the soles of the feet with twigs of the 
milk-hedge plant {Eiipliorhia TirucalW), the juice of which 


^ ObieverB. Op, cif. 
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produces severe blistering. In a false charge of torture, 
the Juice of this plant was used to produce the appear¬ 
ance of branding. 

56. In the Vizagapatam hill tracts, a species of 
nettle grows, which causes excruciating irritation of the 
skin, but leaves no mark. A person, tied down, and gentl/ 
stroked with the nettle on the most sensitive portions of 
his external anatomy, will, it is reported, say whatever 
is required of him. 

57. Squeezing the testicles. 

58. Inserting chillies into the eyes, nostrils, or 
urethra. For" the purpose of extracting confessions from 
women, a disgusting application of chillies was sometimes 
resorted to. A clergyman, many years ago, informed the 
Collector of Tanjore that, having missed a cheque from 
his table, he made enquiry among his servants concerning 
it. In order to ascertain whether it had been taken by 
the only child on the estahlishment, his eyes were filled 
with red chillies by the other servants.’’^ 

59. Insertion of iron wire, a heated bougie, or straw 
into the urethra. A few years ago, a man who was 
admitted into hospital made a statement that he had been 
attacked three weeks previously by robbers, who thought 
he had some money concealed in a field. They threw him 
on his back, forced a piece of stiff spikey grass (speat- 
grass) into his urethra, and worked it up and down till it 
broke ofi short. The piece of grass, which was seven 
inches long, was removed by nrethral incision. In a 
parallel case, a narrow atrip of bamboo, and the midrib 
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of the leaflet of a cocoanut tree smeared with powdered 
chillies, were used instead of a blade of grass. 

60. A young girl was dropped down a well by a 
rope fastened round her neck, with a yiew to extorting a 
confession of theft. 

61. Ducking in a pond on a cold morning, and then 
haying the subject punkahed yigorously (presumably with 
a hand fan). 

62. Dipping in wells and riyers, till the individual 
was half suffocated. 

63. Putting a person into a nest of red ants is said to 
have been an effectiye method of extracting a confession. 
This, with the recollection of an encounter with red ants 
before me, I can readily believe. 

64. A Drali woman of the Coimbatore hills, who, 
after marriage, refuses to live with her husband, is 
punished thus. She is tied to a tree, and the Kolkaran 
(assistant to the head-man) empties the contents of a 
hornet or wasp’s nest at her feet. After a few minutes the 
woman is questioned, and, if she agrees to live with her 
husband, she must, in token of assent, lick a mark, made 
on his back by the Kolkaran with fowl’s excrement, saying 

Toil are my husband. In future I shall not quarrel with 
you, and will obey you.” Even after this ordeal has been 
gone through, a woman may, on payment of a fine, leave 
her husband in favour of another man of the tribe. 

66. Another form of punishment for a woman found 
guilty of adultery is to tie a mortar in front, and a cat on 
her back, and drag her through the streets, while the 
mortar drags her towards the ground, and the cat 
scratches her in its struggles to get free. 
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66. If a Malaiali woman of tlie JavMi Mils commits 
adultery, the young men of the tribe are set loose on her 
to work their wicked way, after which she is put in a 
pit filled with cow-dimg and other filth. An old man 
naively remarked that adultery was very rare. 

67. When a man of the Baidya (Billava) caste in 
South Oanara had criminal intercourse with a Paraiyan 
woman, a form of punishment, known as gudi shudda, 
was resorted to in former days. Sdven huts were 
erected, and set on fire. The delinquent was then made 
to pass through the fiery fnrnace, 

68. Compelling a person to eat hnman excrement. 

69. Tying buUook bones, and other degrading 
articles, round the neck. 

70. Putting a low-caste man on the back of a man 
of higher caste. 

71. Bringing a man^s wife, sisters, or daughters, 
removing their clothing by force, and making them 
appear naked before himself and other men. 

72. Tying the hair of the head to a donkey or 
buffalo’s tail, and parading through the streets of the 
village. 

73. Of trial by ordeal with boiling lead and oil, the 
following cases are recorded in the Tellicherry Factory 
diary, 1762. The king regent of Oolastria’s minister 
being arrived, the Moorman accused by the Tivity 
this day dipped Ms fingers three times into boiling 
lead, scooping out some every time, after wMch his 
hand was sealed up in a bag as customary, to be opened 
on the third day. Three days later it is recorded that, 
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the Moorman’s hand Tbeiag this day unsealed, no burn or 
blister appeared upon it, whereon he was released, 
and the Tivity, his aacuser, sentenced to pay him 
the sum of . . fanams as a retaliation. A Nair, 
being accused by a Moor of intending to kill him 
with a musquet offered to clear himself by dipping his 
hand in boiling oil, which the Moor tv as at first willing 
to abide by. But an entry in the diary states that 
the Moor, having declined to abide by the decision of 
the Tryal of boiling oil, the bTair is released, and the 
Moor and two witnesses produced by him fined the sum 
of fifty fanams each, being esteemed agreeable to the 
custom of the country to have falsely accused him.” 

74. Among the Jogis, as a proof of chastity, the 
ordeal of drinking a potful of cow-dung or chilly water has 
to be undergone. In former days, a person accused of 
adultery in Travancore was permitted to submit to the 
ordeal of dipping the hands in boiling ghT at the-temple of 
Suchindram. This temple derives its name from Indra, 
who according to the legend, had illicit intercourse with 
Ahalya, the wife of Gautama Bishi, and had to undergo 
this form of ordeal.* 

From a collection of reports (1793) from Bajas and 
other native chiefs in Malabar relative to the system and 
usages observed by them and their ancestors in the 
administration of j ustice, I gather that, if any Brahman 
was suspected of theft or cohabitation with a woman of 
low caste, the Baja sent him, together with the four 
principal people of the country, with a letter to the 
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pagoda of Snjindrali, where they were to inform the heads 
of the pagoda of all particulars. After the usual custom 
had been paid to them, a pot of cocoanut oil was boiled 
on a fire; and, when it was properly boiled, the suspected 
person dipped his hand into it. If the hand blistered, he 
was pronounced guilty. If a Nayar was, in like manner, 
suspected, he had to submit to the ordeal in the fort of 
Baliapatnam. 

75. To test the chastity of a Tangalan Paraiyan 
bride, the following ordeal had to be undergone on the 
wedding day, immediately after the tali-tying ceremony. 
Some cakes were placed in boiling oil in an earthen or iron 
receptacle. The bride, after a bath and clad in wet clothes, 
had to pick out the cakes with her hand, after an exami¬ 
nation of her hair, nails, and cloth, to see if she had 
about her any charm or magical drug. Immediately 
after taking out the cakes from the oil, she had to husk 
a small quantity of rice. And, if she did this successfully, 
her chastity was established. One form of punishment 
inflicted on Paraiyans by their head-man is making a 
man crawl on his hands and knees between the legs of a 
Paraiyan woman. 

76. The following form of ordeal among the Kora- 
vans is described by Mr, F. S. Mullaly.* Should a 
Koravan suspect another of having committed a crime, 
and he denies it, several persons take new pots, put rice 
and water in them, and place them on the fire. Who- 
soever’s rice boils first has not committed the offence, but 
the owner of the second pot which boils is deemed the 


* Oriminal Classes of the Madras Presidency. 
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guilty one, and he has to pay .all the expenses. If two 
pots boil at the same time, they resort to trial by ordeal. 
A new pot is filled with boiling ghi with a four-anna 
piece in it, and the suspected person is told to take it 
out. If he is innocent, he will at once offer to do so; 
but, if guilty, so great is their superstition, he will at 
once confess.” 

77. In Travancore there was a judicial ordeal by 
Snake bite. The accused thrust his hand into a^ mantle, 
in which a cobra was wrapped up. If it bit him, he was 
guilty ; if not, he was innocent. “ That we have here,” 
Frazer writes,* a relic of totemism appears not only 
from the worship of snakes in the district, but also from 
the fact that, if a dead cobra was found by the people, 
it was burned with the same ceremonies as the body of 
a man of high caste.” 

78. The crocodile ordeal, in which a rpan swam 
across a sheet of water swarming with these beasts, was in 
vogue in 'Malabar, to determine the guilt or innocence 
of criminals. “The accused,” Yisscher writes,! “is 
compelled, after a solemn profession of innocence in the 
presence of the'Brahmins and nobles, and of a great 
concourse of people to swim across this (Oranganoor) 
river and back; or, if he cannot do this, he must be 
dragged through, holding on with his hands to a boat. 
If the crocodile pulls him under, it is a sign of his guilt; 
if otherwise, he is released as innocent.” 

79. The following method of discovering tneit or 
any kind of concealment by chewing rice is described by 


• Totemigm, 1887 
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Daniel Joliiisoii.^ “A Brahmin is sent for, whol writes 
down all the names of the people in the house, or who 
are suspected. Next day he consecrates a piece of ground 
by coTeriug it with cow-dung and water, over which he 
says a long prayer. The people then assemble on this 
spot in a line facing the Brahmin, who has with him 
some dry rice, of which he delivers to each person the 
weight of a four-cornered rupee, or that quantity weighed 
with the sacred stone called salagram, which is deposited 
in a leaf of the pippal or banyan tree. At the time of 
delivering it, the Brahmin puts his right hand on each 
person’s head, and repeats a short prayer; and, wl\en 
finished, he directs them all to chew the rice, which at 
a given time must be produced on the leaves masticated. 
The person or persons, whose rice is not thoroughly- 
masticated, or exhibits any blood with it, is considered 
guilty. The faith they all have of the j)ower of the Brah¬ 
min, and a guilty conscience operating at the same time, 
suppresses the natural flow of saliva to the mouth, with¬ 
out which the hard particles of the rice bruise and cut 
the gums, causing them, to bleed, which they themselves 
are sensible of, and in most instances confess the crime.” 
The same writer gives the three following modes of ascer¬ 
taining the persons guilty of practising witchcraft:— 
First. —Branches of the saul (8horea rohusta) tree, 
marked with the names of all the females in the village, 
whether married or unmarried, who have attained the age 
of twelve years, are planted in the water in the morning 


* Sketotes of Field Sports as folioweu tne Hatives of India, 1822. 
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for tlie space of four hours aud-a-half; and tlie withei’iug 
of any of these branches is proof of witchcraft against 
the person whose name is annexed to it. 

Second .—Small portions of rice enveloped in cloths, 
marked as above, are placed in a nest of white ants. The 
consumption of the rice in any of the bags establishes 
sorcery against the woman whose name it bears. 

Third .—Lamps are lighted at night. Water is 
placed in cups made of leaves, and mustard-seed and oil are 
poured, drop by drop, into the water, whilst the name of 
each woman in the village is pronounced. The appearance 
of the shadow of any woman on the water, during the 
ceremony, proves her a witch. 

80. A queer form of punishment is sometimes 
inflicted by the caste council when a Eavulo (Oriya temple 
servant) ill-treats and deserts his wife. He is made to sit 
under one of the bamboo coops with which fish are caught, 
and his wife sits on the top of it. Five pots of water are 
then poured over the pair of them, in imitation of the caste 
custom of pouring five pots of water over a dead body 
before it is taken to the burning ground, the ceremony 
taking place in the part of the house where the corpse 
would be washed. The wife then throws away a ladle, and 
breaks a cooking-pot, just as she would have done had 
her husband really been dead, and further breaks her 
bangles, and tears off her necklace, as she would have 
done if slie was really a widow. Having thus signified 
that her husband is dead to her, she goes straight off to 
her parents’ house, and is firee to marry again. 


* Madras Census Eeporfc, 1901, 
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81. A Koraga woman of Sontlx Oanara, wlxen found 
guilty of adultery, is said to be treated in tbe following 
extraordinary way. If ber paramour is of low caste 
similar to herself, he has to max’ry her. But, in order to 
purify her for the ceremony, he has to build a hut, and put 
the woman inside. It is then set on fire, and the woman 
escapes as best she can to another place where the same 
performance is gone through, and so on until she has 
been burnt out seven times. She is then considered once 
more an honest woman, and fit to be again married. 

82. Sometimes,” a recent writer states “a big chain 
hangs suspended from a tree, and the village panchayats 
(tribunals) are held in the Aiyanar (or Sangali Karuppan) 
temple. The accused is made to submit to an ordeal 
in proof of his innocence. The ordeal consists in his 
swearing on the chain, which he is made to touch. He 
has such a dread for this procedure that, as soon as he 
touches the chain, he comes out with the truth, failure 
to speak the truth being punished by some calamity, 
which he believes will overtake him within a week. 
These chains are also suspended to the trees near the 
temples of village goddesses, and used by village 
panchayats to swear the accused in any trial before 
the panchayat.” 

83. Gallows .—-In the Bellary Manual (1872) it is 
recorded that “that the hills through which the Otikanama 
ghat passes, were till recently the haunt of some of the 
worst characters in the district, where they met to arrange 
their plans for gang robberies, and into the recesses of 
which they retreated with their plunder obtained from 
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fche riob villages around. About thirty years ago, one of 
these gangs attacked a village on the Otikanama ghat, and, 
having looted it, set fire to a large hut in which some 
seventy women and children had taken refuge. Some of 
the ring-leaders were captured, and, after being executed, 
were hung up in chains near the scene of their crime, 
where their bones are still to be seen in the iron cages, 
in which they were suspended.’^ In the jungles of 
Anantapur, about miles from the village of Bukka- 
patnam, is a gallows,’*^ said to have been erected by 
order of Sir Thomas Munro. The cross-beams and sup¬ 
ports are made of teak, and the two iron- cages suspended 
to the cross-beam by big iron hooks. Local people say 
that it was used only once, when the two ring-leaders of a 
band of dacoits, the terror of the neighbourhood, were 
bound, put alive into the cages, each of which is only just 
big enough to hold a man, and starved to death. The 
mode of torture had such an excellent effect on the rest 
that no more was heard of dacoity. On a stone near one 
of the gallows, an inscription in Telugu records that 
Hoosain Sahib and Bade Ibrahim Jemadar, were hang 
near Pasikallu, by order of the Foujdari Court, on Sep¬ 
tember 8th, 1837, for killing a man by throwing a noose. 

84. The manner of carrying out capital punishment 
in Malabar, in days gone by, was sometimes barbarous in 
the extreme. “ Criminals,” Mr. Logan writes,t “ were 
cut in half and exposed on a cross-bar, in the manner 
still adopted with tigers and panthers slain in hunting 


* RecGiiijly transferred to the Madras Museum, 
t Malahar Manual, 18S7. 
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expeditions, and offered as a sacrifice to local deities. 
Thieves were similarlj cut in two and impaled on a stake, 
which probably had a cross-bar, as the word for it and 
that for an eagle or vulture are identical. But impaling 
alive was also known, and, in 1795, two Mappilas were 
thus treated after a pretended trial for alleged robbery 
in a IsTayar’s house. Finally, great criminals were at 
times wrapped up in green palm leaves, and torn 
asunder, probably by elephants.” 

85. The Civil Surgeon of Coimbatore, many years 
ago, mentions a case in which a subordinate official, 
to extort a confession, enveloped the limbs of a 
person in cotton soaked in oil, which he set fire to.* 
Profess^nal burglars, who wish to find out where 
valuables are concealed, even nowadays pour kerosine 
oil over those from whom they wish to extract the infor¬ 
mation, and threaten to set fire to it if they do not 
reveal their secret. A successful method of extorting a 
confession, which is still resorted to, is to keep on talking 
by relays to the suspect, and continue to ply him with 
the same question without ceasing both by day and night. 
Some years ago, in Malabar, a man was accused, and, 
being strongly suspected, was taken into nominal custody 
for the purpose of investigation. He gave several ram¬ 
bling and contradictory.statements, so the police officer 
kept him on the march, with orders that he was not to 
be allowed to sleep until he revealed the truth. He was 
kept going from station to station for nearly four days, 
and finally he gave a full confession. 


♦ Chevers. Op, cit. 
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From fclie collection of reports already referred to, 
I have gathered the following information relating to 
punishment and ordeal in bygone days in Malabar:— 

1. If any Kurian detected another at night in an 
apartment with his wife or mistress, he was permitted to 
kill him, and cut o':ffi the woman’s hair and repudiate her. 

2. If any Kurian robbed the treasury, or anything 
else belonging to the Raja, he was first to repay the 
value of what he had stolen, and sometimes had his hand 
or a finger cut off, or was put to death. 

3. For various forms of petty larceny, the offender 
was confined and received corporal punishment. If proved 
guilty a second time, he was deprived of a member, and 
put to death with a sword for a further offence, f 

4. If a person committed theft, he was kept in 
confinement for six months or a year, and a little of his 
flesh or nose cut OS’. 

5. If a TTyan, Mappila, or other Kurian was accused 
of robbery or illicit cohabitation, and the charge was not 
clearly proved, those learned in the shastras assembled 
with a court, and an iron hatchet was made red-hot. 
The accused, after declaring his innocence, had to take 
the hatchet in his hand, and, if the hand was burnt, he 
was pronounced guilty, and punished by amputation of 
a hand or finger, or with death 

6. If any one was convicted of a serious theft, he was 
put to death, unless he was a Brahman, in which case he 
was excommunicated. 

7. If the Raja’s Protikars levied more than their just 
dues, and extorted money from: or otherwise oppressed 
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the people, the Raja caused the offender to be seized and 
exposed to the public gaze on the high-road with his 
hands and feet in irons. 

8. In the event of a personal quarrel between two 
persons, when the wounds were equal, the parties had 
to pay their own expenses until they were cured. But 
if only one of the parties was wounded, the other was 
ordered to pay the expenses of the wounded man till his 
wounds healed. 

9. For adultery between a man of low caste and a 
woman of high caste, the man was put on the cahu, and the 
woman given by the Raja as a slave to whom he pleased. 

10. When a person committed murder, he was, 
before the death sentence was carried out, given rice or 
betel, or whatever he desired to eat. He was then put to 
death by “having his skull taken off by a scalping knife, 
the body to be fixed on the cahu, a pole fixed in the ground 
for the purpose.” If the criminal escaped, and endeav¬ 
ours to catch him were ineffectual, his effects were 
secured, and the corpse of the deceased was burnt in his 
house. The practice-of hanging criminals is said not to 
have been introduced till the time of Haidar Ali, 

11. Sometimes criminals were put to death by 
shooting. It is noted, for example, that, if a woman was 
caught by anyone in fornication, she was put to death 
with a sword or musket. 

12. If a difference arose between two people meeting 
of principal men of the thirty thousand was convened, 
and they sometimes decreed that the plantain trees, betel 
vines, betel-nut and coconut trees in the garden of the 
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guilty person should be cut down, other plants destroyed 
with a swordj and his house unroofed. 

13. If, in a dispute, one man killed another, the 
principal men of the thirty thousand met at the fort of 
Valachereecota, and on entering the first house thereof 
turned their targets and sat thereon while they awaited 
the sentence of the oracle Paradev^ada. 

14. Any person wounding a Brahman or a cow was* 
if blood was seen to issue from the wound, punished 
with death. 

15. If a Brahman killed a cow, he was excommuni¬ 
cated, or subjected to the expiation required by the 
shastras. 

16. If a Brahman woman was ruined in character, 
she was excommunicated, and, the ceremonies of her 
obsequies having been performed, she was made over as 
a part of the property of Government. 
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The following account is based on notes supplied hy 
native correspondents wlio have in their early youth 
witnessed some of the punitive methods here described. 
Many of the forms of punishment have been demonstrated 
to me, when in camp, by young and old, who were 
evidently giving a graphic description of what they had 
themselves seen or undergone. It is worthy of notice 
that, in many cases, the school-mates of the culprit took 
part in the administration of the punishment, as, in 
former days, every soldier of a regiment was made a 
public executioner in the punishment of running the 
gauntlet (or gantlope). 

1. The teacher in vernacular schools, like members 
of his calling in other parts of the world, uses the rod, 
which is a rattan about a quarter of an inch thick and 
three feet in length, sometimes ornamented with a silver 
ferrule at each end. This, and the style used for writing 
on palm leaves, are the insignia of his profession. There 
is no restriction as to the parts of the body to which the 
rod is applied, but the palms of the hands, buttocks, and 
back are the most favourite spots. Caning is sometimes 
resorted to in lieu of a fine for bad conduct. Sometimes 
boys had to keep their buttocks uncovered during the 
whole time they were in school, so that they were ready 
for caning if they were naughty. 

55 
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In addition to caning, tlie following forms of 
punishment are, or were, formerly inflicted. 

2. Pulling and screwing the lobe or helix of the ears, 
or boxing the ears. 

3. Hitting the head with the knuckles. 

4. Slapping the cheeks, which may be done by the 
teacher, another boy in the class, or the culprit himself, 
if his previous conduct has been good. 

6. Two naughty boys slap each other on the cheeks. 

6. Pinching the fleshy parts of the body, more 
especially the thigh. 

7. Putting some sand or powdered granite dust on 
the bare thigh, and pinching the part. In village schools 
the children are seated on the floor with sand spread 
out in front of them. They learn the alphabet by 
writing with the forefinger in the sand, which is always 
at hand as a punitive medium. 

8. The boy stands with his feet together, and, 
crossing his arms in front, holds the lobe of his right ear 
with the left hand, and of his left ear with the right 
hand. He is then made to stoop down, and touch the 
ground with his elbows from ten to a hundred times 
according to the gravity of the offence. 

9. Passing one hand under the leg, catching hold 
of the nose, and rising and sinking alternately. 

10. A stick, four or five feet long, is passed under 
the knees, and the boy places his elbows beneath it. The 
thumbs and big toes are tied together by separate strings. 
Thus trussed, he is rolled away into a corner of the 
school-room, there to mediate on his fault. 
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11. TJie boy is converted into a borse, and made 
to carry about another boy seated on Ms back, with 
frequent turnings. 

12. The arms are crossed so that the fingers of the 
right hand grasp the tip of the left ear, and vice versd. 
The boy then has to sit down and stand up alternately 
a number of times proportionate to the gravity of his 
offence. 

13. There are some plants (nettles), the leaves of 
which, when rubbed into the skin, cause a burning and 
pricking sensation. The hands of the boy are tied in 
front, and the leaves applied to the back. The effect 
lasts for several hours, at the end of which time cocoanut 
oil is rubbed in to prevent swelling. 

14. The boy is made to stoop, with only the big toe 
and forefinger of the right side toucMng the ground, and 
the whole weight of the body is thrown on the toe and 
forefinger. If the other toes and fingers touch the ground, 
they are rapped with the cane. This punishment is called 
standing on needles. 

15. The right ankle being crossed over the left tMgh, 
the boy has to stoop with the tip of the right forefinger 
touching the ground. 

16. The boy stoops down with his legs stretched 
apart, and his right hand on the ground about three feet 
in front of him, while he reads a book held in the left 
hand. 

17. ITneeling alternately on the right and left knee, 
while the ears are clutched with the hands of the crossed 


arms. 
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18. Standing or hopping on one leg. 

19. Another form of punishment is known as sitting 
like a chair. In this the boy, with his hands tied or 
crossed in front, or stretched out at right angles to the 
trunk, is made to squat with his hack touching a wall, 
and the buttocks on a level with the knees. Sometimes 
spiny fruits are placed in the hollow of the bent knee- 
joints. A line is drawn on the wall above his head, 
which must not be raised above the line. The steel 
style used for writing is fixed into the ground with its 
sharp-pointed end towards the buttocks. In a modified 
form of this subtle punishment, the school slates are piled 
up on the boy’s lap or head. 

20. The feet being several feet from a wall, the 
forehead is made to touch the wall, and, in this uncomfort¬ 
able attitude, a book held in the hands is read. 

21. The legs being stretched wide apart, the boy 
has to ait alternately on the right and left buttock. 

22. The boy sits on the floor, with his clothes 
removed, and hands and feet tied. His face, body, and 
limbs, and the ground around him, are smeared with 
jaggery water. Ants and cither insects are attracted by 
this, and the skin becomes covered with them. 

23. He is made to stand up with the arms crossed 
in front. His feet are then dragged apart, and he has 
to stand with the legs widely separated. 

24. He has to crawl between the outstretched legs 
of the other pupils. 

25. He is made to stoop down. A loop of string is 
passed round his neck and one of the big toes, or the 
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tlLumbs are tied to tbe toes. Tbe punishment may be 
increased by placing a heavy stone or anotber„boy on 
Ms back. 

25a. As a punishment for bad handwriting, the 
boy is made to hold his right arm horizontally, bent as 
in the act of writing. Then any article which is at 
hand, such as a slate, piece of paper, or strip of palm- 
leaf (olei) is placed over the elbow-joint, and the boy has 
to write without letting the article fall off. If it does, 
he is caned, and the performance is repeated. 

26. There is a species of red ant, which builds its 
nest in trees, and whose bite produces severe pain. A 
boy may be punished by scattering the live occupants of 
a nest over his body. 

27. Hanging by the hands, or punishment of the 
bow. A rope or bar, wMch is sometimes bow-shaped, 
strong enough to bear the weight of the boy, is suspended 
like a trapeze from the roof, and clutched with interlocked 
or tied fingers. Burning paddy husk or chillies, sharp 
stones, thorns, or prickly-pear, are spread on the floor 
beneath him, so that he is afraid to let go his hold. To 
make tMs punishment more severe, it was sometimes 
combined with number 26. 

28. If a boy wants to relieve nature, he is made to 
spit on a tile heated by exposure to the sun, and must 
return before the saliva, which takes the part of a sand¬ 
glass, has dried up. 

29. The boy is' made to masticate straw, like 
donkeys or bullocks- 
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30, He has to spit on tlie joints of tke fingers, dip 
them in tlie sand, and strike tliem forcibly on a bench 
or stone. 

31. If a boy refuses to do his lessons, another lad 
tells him that he will bring bntter out of his thumb, the 
back of which he rubs ^ith dry earth or sand till it begins 
to abrade tl^e skin. 

82. The boy is ordered to stand in the blazing sun 
with a weight, e.g., a stone, on his head or in his hands; 
and, if he refuses to obey, receives a caning,, or is pushed 
out of the room by the other boys. It may be noted 
that, as punishment for adultery, an unfaithfal Yanadi 
woman is made to stand, with her legs tied, for a whole 
day in the sun, with a basket full of sand on her head. 

33. Two naughty boys are made to seize each other 
by the ears, and stand up and sink down alternately, 
while they sing “You and I are shameless feHows.” 

34. The boy kneels down, and heavy stones are 
placed on his cdves. 

36. He is rolled in the sand during the hottest part 
of the day. 

36. The block and chain (a variant of the bilboes). 
This consists of a block of heavy wood, sometimes, shaped 
like an Indian club, to which is attached a strong iron 
chain four or five feet in length. The log may be placed 
on the back of the naughty boy, who has to read a book 
while in a stooping attitude; or the free end of the chain 
is fastened by a padlock to the leg of the boy, who has 
to drag or carry the block about with him,' it may be for 
several days. This form of punishment is still practised 
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in the city of Madras, where a carpenter’s apprentice 
was recently seen dragging after him a block, to which he 
was chained. It is resorted to by rnral schoolmasters, 
carpenters and blacksmiths, parents and guardians. 
Some years ago a native of Madura, whose young wife 
was fond of gadding about, punished her by making her 
drag about a log chained and padlocked round her leg. 

37. In the case of boys who shirk attendance at 
school, the teacher, accompanied by his pupils, proceeds to 
the house of the truant, and puts on his head a fool’s-cap 
made of paper, bamboo, palm-leaf, or grass matting. He 
is then marched off, or carried by his fellow students to 
school amid the clapping of hands and beating of drums. 

38. Two boys, who are guilty of chatting or quarrel¬ 
ling in the school-room, are made to stand face to face. 
They get a good grip of each other’s ears, and tug thereat 
till their foreheads come in painful contact. If they are 
slow, the teacher seizes hold of their heads, and brings 
them forcibly together. As a variant, they may, while 
hanging on to the ears, be made to sit down and stand 
up alternately, 

39. Boys are made to kneel down on the hard 
ground, sometimes with arms outstretched and a heavy 
stone in the hands, till they have learnt their lesson. 

40. The introduction of benches into school-rooms 
has created a novel form of punishment. The boy lies 
flat on the bench, back upwards, and is tied to it by 
strings round the neck, waist, and legs. While he is 
thus captive, his arms are stretched out by two other 
boys, and he receives a caning. 
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41. The naughty boy is made to do menial services 
for the schoolmaster, such as drawing water from the 
well, etc. 

42. The boy’s parents, sister or other near relations, 
are spoken of, in his presence, in vulgar and abusive^ 
language. 

Since the introduction of the Grant-in-aid Code the 
punishment of the young idea has undergone consider¬ 
able modification. The old schoolmaster is, like Dominie 
Dobiensis, often loved and respected by his pupils, 
and there is a Tamil proverb that “ the schoolmaster will 
attain the abode of Vishnu (i.e., bliss), and the doctor 
will go to hell.” 
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In a note on slavery,'tke Madras Census Commissioner, 
1871, writes as follows. “In times prior to British 
rule, the whole of the Pariah community, without 
exception, were the slaves of the superior castes. The 
Pariahs were not the only slaves in these times, for 
almost all the inferior agricultural tribes were in a 
similar position. The Hindu law recognised five 
descriptions of service, four of which might be per¬ 
formed by any one without loss of dignity or caste, but 
the fifth order of service was to be preformed by slaves 
only, styled Haas, from their Dasyan or aboriginaldescent. 
The ‘ undue service ’ to be ^exacted of the latter class 
included the sweeping and cleaning of the house, the 
doorway, the necessary and other impure places, and, in 
times of sickness, attendance upon the patient after the 
natural evacuations, and to take away the excrement, 
and rub the feet.” There were fifteen species of slavery 
recognised:— 

(1) Those born of female slayes. 

(2) Those purchased for a price. 

(3) Those found by chance. 

(4) Slaves by descent. 

(6) Those fed and kept alive in famine times. 

(6) Those given up as a pledge for money borrowed. 

(7) Those binding themselves for money borrowed. 

(8) Those captured in battle. 

50 
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(9) Those unable to pay gambling debts. 

(10) Those becoming slaves of their own wish. 

(11) Apostates from a religious life. 

(12) Slaves for a limited period. 

(13) Slaves for subsistence. 

(14) Those who for love of slave women became 

slaves. 

(15) By voluntary sale of liberty. 

Of these fifteen descriptions of slaves, the first four 
could never obtain their liberty without the consent of 
their owners. The other kinds of slaves might obtain 
their freedom under stipulated conditions. Slave women, 
however, bearing sons to their masters, became free. 
People of any caste might sell themselves into slavery, 
or be made slaves by conquest, etc., but ” the Brahmin 
alone can never be a slave.” “ The Pallans,” it is stated 
in the Tanjore Manual, “are prmdial labourers, and are 
employed exclusively in the cultivation of lands. They 
have everywhere a separate spot allotted to them for 
residence, which is called Pallaoh^ri, in distinction from 
that occupied by the Pareiya class, which is called 
Paraccheri. The Palla women expose their body above 
the waist—a distinctive mark of their primitive condition 
of slavery, of which, however, no trace now exists.” 

Of the history of sal very in Malabar, the following 
admirable account is given ^ by Mr. W, Logan, who 
was for many years Collector of that district. “ The 
question of slavery and the slave trade attracted the 


* Malabar Manual. 
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early attention of tiie Honourable Campany’s' -Govern¬ 
ment. In 1792, the year in -wMoh British rule com¬ 
menced, a proclamation was issued against dealing in 
slaves. A. person offering a slave for sale was considered 
to be a thief. The slave was to be forfeited, and the 
person offering him for sale was to be fined five times 
his value. The purchaser was to be similarly treated. 
The houses of suspected slave traders were to be well 
watched, and the traders caught in flagrante delicto were 
to be handed over to the Rajas to be dealt with. Fisher¬ 
men and Mappillas conveying slaves were to be severely 
flogged, and fined at the rate of ten rupees each slave. 
Vessels used in trade (except fisher-boats) were to be 
confiscated. But the proclamation w'as not to prevent 
the privileged superior castes from purchasing the 
children of famine-stricken parents, on condition that the 
parents might repurchase their children on the advent 
of better times. This proclamation was chiefly directed 
against the prevalent practise of robbbers carrying off by 
force- the children of the most useful inhabitants, the 
Tiyars and other cultivators. This practice was kept 
alive by the facility with which the slaves could be sold 
on the coast to the agents of vessels engaged in the trade, 
sailing from the French settlement at Mah^ and the 
Dutch settlement at Cochin. These ships in general 
carried the slaves to the French islands. In 1819 the 
Principal Collector wrote a report on the condition of 
the Oherumar, and received orders that the practise 
of selling slaves for arrears of revenue be immediately 
discontinued. In 1821, the Court of Directors expressed 
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considerable dissatisfaction at tbe lack of precise informa¬ 
tion wMcli had been voucbsafed to them, and said ' We 
are told tkat part of tke cultivators are held as slaves : 
that they are attached to the soil and marketable propeirty/ 
In 1836 the Grovernmenfc ordered the remission in the 
Golleotor’s accounts of Rs. 927-13-0, which was the 
‘ annual revenue ’ from slaves on the Grovernment lands 
in Malabar, and the Grovernment was at the same time 
‘ pleased to accede to the recommendation in favour of 
emancipating the slaves on the Government lands in 
Malabar.’ This freedom was not, however, to be 
proclaimed, and the measure was to be caiTied out in 
such a manner ‘ as not to create any unnecessary alarm 
or aversion to it on the part of other proprietors, or 
premature hopes of emancipation on that of other slaves.’ 
This was a wise step on the part of Government, for 
it strengthened their hands in future years in recommend¬ 
ing others to do as they had already done. But, at the 
same time, they need have been under no apprehension 
as to the effects of such an emancipation 6n the minds 
of other slaves* It is only people with initial ideas of 
liberty who fret under a system of compulsory customary 
employments. In 1841 Mr. B. B. Thomas, the Judge at 
Calicut, wrote in strong terms a letter to the Sadr Adalat, 
in which he pointed out that women iu some taluks 
(divisions) fetched higher prices, in order to breed slaves ; 
that the average cost of a young male under ten years was 
about Rs. 3-8-0, of a female somewhat less; that an 
infant ten months old was sold in a court auction for Rs. 
1-10-6 independent of the price of its mother; and that, 
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in a recent suit, fclie right to twenty-seven slaves was the 
‘ sole matter of litigation, and was disposed of on its 
merits.’ In a further letter Mr. Thomas pointed out 
that the slaves had incimsed in numbers from 144,000 
in the census 1835 to 159,000 in the census 1842. It 
was apparently these letters which decided the Board of 
Directors to send out orders to legislate. And the 
Government of India passed Act V of 1843, of which 
the provisions were widely published throughout Malabar. 
The Collector explained to the Oherumar that it was in 
their interest, as well as their duty, to remain with their 
masters, if treated kindly. Ho proclaimed that ‘the 
Government will not order a slave who is in the employ 
of an individual to forsake him and go to the service of 
another claimant ; nor will the Government interfere 
with the slave’s inclination as to where he wishes to work.’ 
And again, ‘Any person claimiag a slave as janmam, 
kanam or panayam, the right of such claim or claims 
will not be investigated into at any one of the public 
offices or courts.’ These measures received the cordial 
approval of the Court of Directors, who, in 1845, wrote 
as follows. ‘ It would defeat the very object in view to 
create any estrangement between them and their masters, 
and moreover would be an act of injustice and bad faith, 
of. which the masters would be entitled to complain.’ 
In 1852, and again in 1855, the fact that traffic in 
slaves still continued was brought to the notice of 
Government, but on full consideration no further 
measures for the emancipation of the Oherumar were 
deemed to be necessary. The Cherumar even yet have 
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not realised what public opinion in England would 
probably have forced down their throats fifty years ago, 
and there is reason to think that they are still, even now, 
with their full consent, bought and sold and hired out, 
although, of course, the transaction must be kept secret 
for fear of the penalties of the Penal Code, which came 
iiito force in 1862, and was the real final blow at slavery 
in India. The slaves, however, as a caste will never 
understand what real freedom means, until measures are 
adopted to give them indefeasible rights in the small 
orchards occupied by them as house sites.’* 

Writing to me concerning Malabar at the present day, 
a correspondent states that in almost every taluk 
we have jungle tribes, who call themselves the ‘men* 
of Jenmis.^ In the old days, when forests were sold, 
the inhabitants were actually entered in the contract as 
part of the effectSj as, in former times, the landlord sold the 
adscripti or ascripti ghbce with the land. Now that is not 
done. However, the relationship exists to the following 
extent, according to what a Tahsildar (revenue official) 
tells me. The tribesmen roam about the forests at will, 
and each year select a place, which has lain fallow for 
five years or more for all kinds of cultivation. Some¬ 
times they inform the Jenmi that they have done so, 
sometimes they do not. Then, at harvest time, the Jenmi, 
or his agent, goes up and takes his share of the produce. 
They never try to deceive the Jenmi. He is asked to 
settle their disputes, but these are rare. They never go 


Jenmi or Janmi, Proprietor or landlorci. 
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to law. Tlie Jenmi can call on them for labour, and they 
give it willingly. If badly treated, as they have been at 
times by encroaching plainsmen, they run off to another 
forest, and serve another Jenmi. At the Onam festival 
they come with gifts for the Jenmi, who stands them a 
feast. The relation between the jungle folk and the 
Jenmi shows the instinct in a primitive people to have a 
lord. There seems to be no gain in having a Jenmi. 
His protection is not needed, and he is hardly ever called 
in to interfere. If they refused to pay the Jenmi his 
dues, he would find it very hard to get them. Still they 
keep*to him.’’ 

Conversion to Muhammadanism,” Mr. Ijogan writes, 
has had a marked effect in freeing the slave caste 
in Malabar from their former burthens. By conversion 
a Oheruman obtains a distinct rise in the social scale, 
and, if he his in consequence bullied or beaten, the 
influence of the whole Muhammadan community comes to 
his aid. ” The same applies to the Hayadis, of whom 
some have escaped from their degraded position by 
conversion to Islam. In the scale of pollution the Hayadi 
holds the lowest place, and consequently labours under 
the greatest disadvantage, which is removed with his 
change of religion. 

In the middle of last century, when planters first 
began to settle in the Wynad (in Malabar), they purchased 
the land with the Paniyans living on it, who were 
practically slaves of the land-owners. In some localities, 
where the Janmis have sold the bulk of the land, and 
have consequently ceased to find regular employment for ^ 
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them, th.e Panijans have taken kindlj to working on 
coffee estates under European control. 

In Wigram’s * Malabar Law and Custom,* ^ the word 
adima is defined as “feudal dependency of a Nayar upon 
his patron : slavery.*’ And the terms adima and kudinia 
are said to mean “ a slave or one subject to the landlord, 
the grant (of land) being generally made to such persons. 
A nominal fee of about two fanams a year is payable to 
the landlord, to show that he still retains the proprietary 
title.” 

In his report on the forest administration in Ooorg, 
1902~OB, Mr. 0. McCarthy writes as follows concerning 
the jungle Kurumbas, who now work for the forest 
department. “ We experienced, in connection with the 
Kurubaa, one of those apparent aberrations of sense and 
intellect, the occurrence of which amongst this peculiar 
race was foreshadowed in the last report. The Chief 
Commissioner is aware that, in the interests of theKurubas 
themselves, we substitute for a single cash payment 
distributions of the same vlaue of food-grains, clothes 
and cash in equal proportions of each. How, seventy years 
ago, before the annexation of Ooorg, the Kurubas and 
similar castes were prmdial slaves of,the dominant Coorgs, 
receiving no other remuneration for service than food 
and clothing. In fact, this institution, nothing less than 
real slavery, was not entirely broken up until the great 
demand for local labour created by the opening up of the 
country for coffee cultivation so late as 1860-70, so that 


* m Ed. By L. Moore, 1900. 
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the existing generation are still cognisant of the old state 
of affairs. Last year, during the distribution of rewards 
for the successful protection of the reseryes that season 
from fire, it seems that the idea was put into the heads 
of these people that our system of remuneration, which 
includes the distribution of food and clothing, was an 
attempt to create again at their expense a system of, as 
it were, forest slavery; with the result that for a time 
nothing would induce many of them to accept any form 
of remuneration for the work already performed, much 
less to undertake the same duties for the approaching 
season. It was some time, and after no little trouble, 
that the wherefore of this strange conduct was discovered, 
and the suspicions aroused put at rest.” 

In an article on the hill tribes of Travancore,* Mr. 
Conner states that “ in earlier times the murder of a 
slave was scarcely considered a crime. The deed of 
transfer goes to say ‘ You may sell or kill him or her.* 
The latter privilege has now of course ceased.” 

Of slavery on the west coast, an excellent account is 
given by the Rev. S. Mateer,t from which the following 
extracts are taken. ** Every wealthy man, and even 
individuals of inferior caste, had a number of bondsmen 
born in slavery. The number of persons originally 
reduced to a state of slavery were increased by the 
sale of children in times of famine and distress, which 
has occurred even in our own day. Other additions 
have been made, from time to time, by petty princes 

* Madras Joarn. Lit. Soionooi 1,1883. 

f SJTative Life ip Trayapcore, 1883. 
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carrying away captives in their wars, by the fraud or 
violence of kidnappers, as a judgment on criminals, as a 
punishment on females of the higher classes who have 
fallen, and are cast out to associate with the lowest of 
the population. Muhammadans and Eoman Catholics 
of property also purchased slaves, in order to proselytise 
them to their own religion. On account of the law of 
caste pollution, these slaves have all been engaged solely 
in predial or field work, not domestic service, as they 
could not enter the houses of their masters, nor be used 
for personal attendance. Even in the fields, their work 
must be superintended from a certain distance. A 
curious custom existed, which is said to have added to 
the numbers of the enslaved. The various castes met 
at fighting grounds at Pallam, Ochira, etc., and at this 
season it was supposed that low-caste men were at liberty 
bo seize high-caste women if they could manage it. and 
bo retain them. A certain woman at Mundakayam, with 
fair Syrian features, is said to have been carried off thus. 
Hence arose a popular error that, during the months of 
February and March, if a Pnlayan meets a Sfidra woman 
alone, he may seize her, unless she is accompanied by 
a Shanar boy. Gundert says that this time was in the 
month Karkadam (15th July to 15th August), during 
which high caste women may lose caste if a slave 
happens to throw a stone at them after sunset. The 
Pariahs in North Travancore formerly Iddnapped females 
of high caste, whom they were said to treat afterwards 
in a brutal manner. Their custom was tn turn robbe s 
in the month of February, just after the ingathering of the 
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harvest, when they were free from field work, and afc the 
same time excited by demon worship, dancing, and drink. 
They broke into the houses of Brahmans and Nayars, 
carrying away their children and property, in excuse for 
which they pretended motives of revenge, urging a tradi¬ 
tion that they were once a division of the Brahmans, but 
entrapped into a breach of caste rules by their enemies 
making them eat beef.’’ 

Concerning the Paraiyans of Travancore, the Bev. 
S, Mateer writes further ^ that “ during the war with 
Tippu, proclamation was made that every Paraiyan in 
this district must have a Nayar or master, and belong to 
some one or other. All who were not private property 
would be made slaves of the sirkar (Government), which 
was greatly dreaded on account of the merciless oppres¬ 
sion, and obliged to cut grass for the troops, and do 
other services. Many, therefore, became nominally 
slaves to some respectable man, asking it as a kindness 
to free them from Government slavery. This reminds 
us of the 'Roman clients and patrons. Several respec¬ 
table families begged the Namburi high priest, visiting 
Suchindram and other temples, to call them his slaves 
for which they paid him one fanam a head per annum. 
This payment is still kept up. This priest conferred 
upon them additional benefits, for in their troubles and 
oppressions he wrote to the Government, requiring for 
them justice and proper treatment. Tbe slaves of a 
Namburi would also be treated with consideration on 
account of his sacred position and rank. These families, 

* Jom-n. Itoy. Ab, Soo. XVI. 
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* potty slaves/ still intermarry only amonpf themselves, 
as in tHs case tlie wife could not be claimed by a 
different owner from the husband’s.” 

The following account of the social status of the leaf 
weaving Thanda Pulayans of Cochin is given by Mr. 
L. K. Anantha Krishna Aiyer.* The Thanda Pulayans 
appear to have been the slaves of the soil till 1854, when 
they were emancipated. Even now their condition has not 
undergone any material improvement. Though they are 
left more to themselves, they still work for farmers or 
landlords for a daily wage of paddy. If they run away, 
they are brought back, and punished. There is even 
now a custom that, when a farmer or landlord wants a 
few Pulayans to work in the fields, he obtains their 
services on payment of fifteen to twenty rupees to them, 
or to their master. When a Pulayan’s services are thus 
obtained, he works, for his new master for two edangalis 
of paddy a day. They can obtain their liberation on the 
return of the purchase money, which they can never 
hope to earn. Having no property which they can claim 
as their own, and conscious perhaps that their lot will 
be the same wherever they go, they remain cheerful and 
contented, drudging on from day to day, and have no 
inclination to emigrate to places where they can get 
higher wages. The Cherumans of Palghafc, on the con¬ 
trary, enjoy more freedom. Many go to the Wynad, and 
some to the Kolar gold-fields, where they receive a good 
money-wage. The Thanda Pulayans, as has been said, 
work for some landlord, who allows them small bits of 


* Stonograpli. Eth. Survey of Cochin. 
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land. The trees thereon belong to the master, bnt they 
are allowed to enjoy their produce during their residence 
there. When not required by the master, they can work 
where they like. They have to work for him for six 
months and sometimes throughout the year. They 
have little to do after the crop has been garnered. They 
work in the rice-fields, pumping water, erecting bunds 
(mud embankments), weeding, transplanting, and reaping. 
Men, women, and children may be seen working together. 
After a day’s hard work in the sun or rain, they receive 
their wages, which they take to the nearest shop, called 
mattupitica (exchange shop), where they receive salt, 
•chillies, etc., in exchange for a portion of the paddy, of 
which tbe remainder is cooked. The master’s field must 
be guarded at night against the encroachment of cattle, 
and the depredations of thieves and wild beasts. They 
keep awake by shouting aloud, singing in a dull monotone, 
or beating a drum. Given a drink of toddy, the Pulayan 
will work for any length of time. It is not uncommon 
to. see them thrashed for slight offences. If a man is 
thrashed with a thanda or leafy woman’s garment, he is 
so much disgraced in the eyes of his fellowmen that he 
is not admitted into their society. Some improve their 
condition by becoming converts to Christianity. Others 
believe that the spirits of the departed would be dis¬ 
pleased if they became Christians.” 

In a note .on the Koragas and Holayas of South 
Oanara,'^ Mr. Ullal Eaghavendra Eao writes, as follows. 
'' The destined slave is washed and anointed with oil, and 


♦ Ittd. Ant. Ill, 1874 
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new clothes are given Mm. The master takes a plate, 
pours some water into it, and drops in a piece of gold. 
The slave drinks the water, takes some earth from his 
future master’s estate, and throws it on such spot as he 
chooses for his use, which is then given over to him, 
with the trees thereon. Although these slaves are in'^a 
degraded condition, yet they appear to be by no means 
dejected or unhappy. A male slave gets three hanis of 
paddy or a hani and-a-half of rice daily, besides a small 
quantity of salt. The female slave gets two hanis of 
paddy or one hani of rice, and, if they be man and wife, 
they may easily sell a portion of their rice, and procure 
other necessaries. They are also allowed one cloth each 
every year, and besides, when transferred from one master 
to another, they get a coooanut, a jack-tree and a spot 
in which they can sow a quarter or half a miira of 
paddy. The greater number of slaves belong to the 
aliya santanam^^ castes, and, among these people, a 
male slave is sold for three Bhaudri pagodasjf and a 
female slave for five pagodas; whereas the few slaves 
who follow the makkala santanamj custom fetch five 
pagodas for the man, and only three pagodas for the 
woman. This is because the children of the latter go to 
the husband’s master, while those of tlie aliya santanam 
slaves go to the mother’s master, who also has the benefit 
of the husband’s services. He has, however, to pay the 
expenses of their marriage, which amount to a i)agoda 
and-a-half; and, in like manner, the master of the 

* Aliya santiiuam. Inhorilanco in tho female line. 

t Pagoda. A gold coin, worth Es. 3-8-0. 

I Makhala santanam. Inheritance in the male line. 
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makkala santanam slave pays two pagodas for bis 
marriage, and gets possession of the female slave and 
children. The master has the power of hiring ont his 
slaves, for whose services he receives annually one mura 
of rice. They are also mortgaged for three or four 
pagodas.” 

The following account of slavery among the Holayas 
of Mysore is taken from the Census report, 1801, where 
it is stated that in the malnad the Holaya degenerated 
into the agrestic slave, and till a few decades ago under 
the British rule, not only as regards his property but 
also with regard to his body, he was not his own master. 
The vargdar, or land-holder, owned him as a hereditary 
slave. The genius of British rule has emancipated him, 
and his enfranchisement has been emphasised by the 
allurements of the coffee industry with its free labour 
and higher wages .... The Holaya in the far 
west of the province still continues in many respects the 
bondsman of the local land-holder of influence, and some 
of the social customs now prevailing among the Holayas 
fully bear out this fact. In most of the purely malnad 
or hilly taliiks, each vargdar owns a set of servants styled 
Huttalu or Huttu-Aln and Mannalu or Mannu-Alu. 
The former is the hereditary servitor of the family, 
born in servitude, and performing agricultural work for 
the land-holder from father to son. The latter is a serf 
attached to the soil, and changes hands with it. These 
are usually of the Holaya class. In order to rivet the 
ties which bind these hereditary labourers to the soil, it is 
alleged that the local capitalists have improvised a kind 
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of G-retna Green marriage among them. A legal marriage 
of the orthodox type contains the risk of a female servant, 
being lost to the family in case the husband happened 
not to be a Huttalu orMannalu. So, in order to obviate 
the possible loss, a custom. prevails, according to which 
a female Huttalu or Mannalu is espoused in what is 
locally known as the manikattu form, which is neither 
more nor less than licensed concubinage. ShC may be 
given up after a time, subject to a small fine to the caste, 
and anybody else may then espouse her on like conditions. 
Not only does she thus remain in the family, but her 
children will also become the landlord’s servants.” 

[Jntil recent years the Kottai Vellalas, who live 
within a mud fort at Srivaiguntam in the Tinnevelly 
district, housed within the fort certain prsedial slaves 
(kottar or smiths) of inferior social status. “ These 
slaves,” Mr. Boyle writes,^' partly from the changed 
social atmosphere of the time, and partly from want of 
sufficient space within the fort, have within the last 
generation been turned out to live beyond the enclosure, 
but they still work for their hereditary masters at rates 
fixed far more by custom than the competition of the 
market.” 

In a note on the privileges of servile castes Mr. M. J. 
Walhouse writes f that “ it is well known that the 
servile castes in Southern India once held far higher 
positions, and were indeed masters of the land on the 
arrival of the Brahmanical race. Many curious vestiges of 
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their ancient power still survive in tbe shape of certain 
privileges, which are jealously cherished, and, their 
origin being forgotten, are much misunderstood. These 
privileges are remarkable instances of survivals from 
an extinct state of society—shadows of long-departed 
supremacy, bearing witness to a period when the pres¬ 
ent haughty high-oaste races were suppliants before the 
ancestors of degraded classes, whose touch is now 
regarded as pollution. At the bull-games (jellikattu) 
at Dindigul in the Madura district, which have some 
resemblance to Spanish bull-fights, and are very 
solemn celebrations, the Kallar, or robber caste, can alone 
officiate as priests, and consult the presiding deity.- On 
this occasion they hold quite a Saturnalia of lordship and 
arrogance over the Brahmans. In the great festival 
of Siva at Trivalur in Tanjore, the head-man of the 
Pareyars is mounted on the elephant with the god, and 
carries his chauri. In Madras, at the annual festival of 
the goddess of the Black Town, when' a tali is tied round 
the neck of the idol in the name of the entire community, 
a Pareyan is chosen to represent the bridegroom. In 
Madras, tooj the mercantile caste (Komatis), and in 
Yizagapatam the Brahmans, had to go through the form of 
asking the consent of che lowest castes to their marriage, 
though the custom as now died out. At, Melkote in 
Mysore, the chief seat of the followers of Ramanuja 
Aoharya, and at the Brahman temple at Belur,the Holeyas 
dr Pareyars have the right of entering the temple on three 
days in the year, specially set apart for them.” At 
Melkote the Holeyas and Madigas are said to have been 
granted the privilege of entering the sanctum sumiorwm 
58 
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along with. Brahmans and others on three days by 
.’Karaanuja. In 1799, however, the right to enter , the 
temple was stopped at the dhvaja-stambham, or conse¬ 
crated monolithic column. Besides the privilege of enter¬ 
ing the temple, the Holeyas and Madigas have the right to 
drag the oar. At both Belur and Melkote, as soon as 
the festival is over, the temples are ceremonially purified. 
It is said that the Brahmans in Mysore consider that 
great luck will wait upon them, iE they can manage to 
pass through the Holeya quarter of a village unmolested, 
and that, should a Brahman attempt to enter their quar¬ 
ters, they turn out in a body and slipper him, in former 
times, it is said to death. 

Should a Brahman venture into a pai’acheri (Paraiyan 
quarter), water with which cow-clung has been mixed, is 
thrown over his head, and he is driven out. Some 
Brahmans consider an abandoned paracheri an auspi¬ 
cious site for an agrahara (Brahman quarter). At the 
festival of Grangamma at Palmaner f a Paraiyan assists 
the Tsakali (washerman) piijari, and, during the period 
of the ceremonies, he is allowed to wear the sacred thread 
of the twice-born, f Paraiyans,” the Bev. A. 0. Clay¬ 
ton writea, J "^are allowed to take part in pulling the 
cars of the idols in the great festivals of Conjeevaram, 
Bumbakonam and Srlvilliputtfir. Their touch is not 
reckoned to defile the ropes used, so that other Hindus 
wiU also pull with them. With this may be compared 
the fact that the Telugu Malas are custodians of the 


* J. S. F. Mackenzie, Tnd. Anfc,, II, 1873. 
t Manual of JSTorfcli Aroot disteiot. 

X Madi’as Museum Bull. V,, 2, 1900. 
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goddoss Gaurij tlio bull IiTandi, aud Gaii©saj tli© cbief 
gods of the Saiva Kapus and Balijas.” The Malas of 
the Bellarj district are considered to be the servants of 
the Banajigas (traders) for whom they act as caste mes¬ 
sengers on the occasion of marriages and funerals. At 
marriages, six Malas, selected from certain families, lead 
the procession carrying flags, etc., and sit in the yeran- 
dah of the marriage house. At funerals a Mala carries 
the brass ladle bearing the insignia of the right hand 
section, which is the emblem of the authority of the 
Desai (head man of the section). At a Kamma funeral, 
when the corpse reaches a spot which is made to represent 
the temple of Arichandra, the bier is set down, and a 
Paraiyan or Mala repeats the following formula. “ I 
am the first born ('i.e., the representative of the oldest 
caste). I wore the sacred thread at the outset. I am 
Sangu Paraiyan (or Eeddi Mala). I was the patron of 
Arichandra. Lift the corpse, and turn it round with its 
head towards the smasanam (burning-ground), and feet 
towards the house.” 

During the celebration of village festivals in some 
places, an unmanned Madiga woman, called for the 
occasion Matangi (a favourite deity), abuses and spits 
upon the people assembled, and they do not take this as 
an insult, because they think that her spittle removes the 
pollution. The woman is, indeed, regarded as the 
incarnation of the goddess herself. Similarly, the Malas 
use very obscene language when the god is taken in 
procession to the streets of the caste people.^ In an 
exceedingly interesting account of the festival of the 


» Madras Census Report, 1891, 
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village goddess Uramtna, at Kudligi in tlie Bellary district, 
Mr. F. Fawcett writes as follotrs. “ The Madiga Basivis 
(dedicated prostitutes) are given alms, and join in the 
procession. A quantity of rice and ragi (grain : Meusine 
Ooracand) flour is poured into a basket, over which 
one of the village servants cuts the throat of a small 
black ram. The carcase is laid on the bloody flour, and 
the whole covered, with old cloths, and placed on the 
head of a Madiga, who stands for some time in front of 
the goddess. The goddess is then carried a few yards, 
the Madiga walking in front, while a hole is dug close to 
her, and the basket of bloody flour and the ram’s carcase 
are buried. After some dancing by the Madiga Basivis 
to the music of ihe tom-tom, the Madigas bring five new 
pots, and worship them. A buffalo, devoted to the 
goddess after the last festival, is then driven or dragged 
through the village with shouting and tom-toming, 
walked round the temple, and beheaded by the Madiga in 
front of the goddess. The head is placed in front of her, 
with the right foreleg in the mouth, and a lamp, lighted 
eight days previously, is placed on top. All then start 
in procession round the viUage, a Madiga naked but for 
a few margosa leaves, and held by two others, leading 
the way. Behind him are all the other Madigas, carrying 
six hundred seers of cholam (millet: Sorghum), which 
they scatter ; and, following them, all the other villagers. 

. . . . The Madiga is said to be in mortal terror 

while leading the procession, for the spirit or influence 
of the goddess comes over him. He swoons before the 
procession is completed. At noon the ■ people collect 
again at IJramma’s temple, where a purchased buffalo is 
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sacrificed. Tlie bead is placed in front of the goddess as 
before, and removed at once for food. Then those of the 
lower Sudra castes, and Madigas who are under vows, 
come dressed in margosa leaves, with lamps on their heads, 
and sacrifice buffaloes, sheep, and goats to the goddess.” 

In an account of a village festival in the Cuddapah dis¬ 
trict, Bishop Whitehead informs us * that two buffaloes 
are brought by the Madigas and Malas. One of the Malas, 
called the Asadi, chants the praises of the goddess during 
the ceremony. The animals are killed by a Madiga, by 
cutting their throats with a knife, one being offered to 
Peddamma, and the other to Chinnamma. Some of the 
cholam is then taken in baskets, and put under the throats 
of the buffaloes till it is soaked with blood, and then put 
aside. A Madiga then cuts off the heads of the buffaloes 
with a sword, and puts them before the idol. He also 
cuts off one of the forelegs of each, and puts it crosswise 
in the mouth. Some of the cholam is then put on the 
two heads, and two small earthen saucers put upon it. 
The stomachs are then cut open, and some of the fat 
taken out, melted, and put in each saucer with a lighted 
wick. A layer of fat is spread over the eyes and mouths 
of the two heads, some of the refuse of the stomach is 
mixed with the cholam soaked in blood, and a quantity 
of mai*gosa leaves put over the cholam. The Asadi 
then takes some of the mixture, and sprinkles it round 
the shrine three times, saying Ko bali, i.e,^ accept the 
sacrifice. Then the basket is given to another Mala, who 
asks permission from the village officials and ryots to 
sprinkle the cholam. He also asks that a lamb may be 


* Madras Diooesaa Record, April, 1905. 
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killed. The lamb is killed by a washerman, and the 
blood allowed to flow on to the oholam in the basket. 
The bowels of the lamb are taken out, and tied round the 
wrist of the Mala. A procession is formed, and other 
lambs are sacrificed during the course of it. Part of the 
flesh of one of the buffaloes, which have been sacrificed,^ 
is given to five Mala children, called Siddhulu, i.e., holy 
or sinless; the rest is eaten by the Malas.” 

At the chal (furrow) ceremony in Malabar, ‘‘the 
master of the house, the cultivation agent, and Cherumars 
(agrestic slaves), assemble in the barn. A portion of the 
yard in front of the building is painted with rice-water, 
and a lighted bell-lamp is placed near at hand with some 
paddy and rice, and several cups made of the leaves of 
the kanniram {8trijchios Nux-vomica) as many cups as 
there are varieties of seed in the barn. Then, placing 
implicit faith in his gods and deceased ancestors, the 
master of the house opens the barn-door, followed by the 
Cheruman with a new painted basket containing the leaf- 
cups. The master then takes a handful of seed from a 
seed-basket, and fills one of the cups, and the cultivating 
agent, head Cheruman, and others who are interested in 
a good harvest, fill the cups till the seeds are exhausted. 
The basket, with the cups, is next taken to the decorated 
portion of the yard. A new ploughshare is fastened to a 
new plough, and a pair of cattle brought on to the scene. 
Plough, cattle, and basket are all painted with rice-water. 
A procession proceeds to the fields, on reaching which 
the head Cheruman lays down the basket, and makes a 
mound of earth with the spade. To this a little manure 
is added, and the master throws a handful of seed into it. 
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The cattle are then yoked, and one turn is ploughed "by 
the head Ohernman. Inside this at least seven furrows 
are made, and the plough is dropped to the right. An 
offering is made to Ganapathi, and the master throws 
some seed into a furrow. Next the head Oheruman calls 
out “ May the gods on high, and the deceased ancestors 
bless the seed which has been thrown broadcast, and the 
cattle which are let loose; the mother and children of the 
house, the master, and the slaves, may they also vouchsafe 
to us a good crop, good sunshine, and good harvest.”"*^ 
At the ceremony in Malabar, when the transplantation 
of rice is completed, during which a goat is sacrificed to 
Muni, the protector of cattle and field labourers, the 
officiating priest is generally the cultivation agent of the 
family, who is a Nayar, or sometimes a Oheruman.f 
By the Penal Code it is enacted that— 

Whoever imports, exports, removes, buys, sells, or 
disposes of any person as a slave, or accepts, receives, or 
detains against his will any person as a slave, shall be 
punished with imprisonment for a term which may extend 
to seven years, and shall also be liable to a fine* 

Whoever habitually imports, exports, removes, 
buys, sells, traffics or deals in slaves, shall be punished 
with transportation for life, or with imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding ten years, and shall be liable to a fine. 
Whoever unlawfully compels any person to labour 
against the will of that person, shall be punished with 
'imprisonment for a term which may extend to one year, 
or with a fine, or with both. 


* 0. Karonakara Menon,, Madras Mas. Bui!., V, 3, 1905. 
t Ibm. 
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The making of fire by friction with two pieces of 
wood is still extensively practised by the hill and jungle 
tribes, who live remote from weekly markets where lucifer 
matches are sold. 

At the Meriah sacrifice in- Gan jam, the flesh of the 
sacrificed victim, cut off by the villagers, was buried, 
and the bowels, lungs, liver, and other internal organs 
were cremated in a fire kindled with fire made by 
friction. Among the Nambutiri Brahmans, the sacred 
fire for sacrifices should be produced by the friction of 
two pieces of wood. And, during their marriage rites, 
fire is made with pieces of' the wood of the jak tree and 
pTpal {Ficus religiosa)* 

Eii*e is, in these advanced days, obtained by the Tod as 
in their dwelling huts for domestic purposes from 
matches. The men who came to be operated on with 
my measuring instruments had no hesitation in asking 
for a match, and lighting the cheroots which were distri¬ 
buted among them, before they left the bungalow dining¬ 
room. Within the precincts of the dairy-temple the use 
of matches is strictly forbidden, and fire is kindled with 
the aid of two dry sticks of Litscea Wightiana. Of these 
one, terminating in a blunt convex extremity is about 
2' 3" long; the other, with a hemispherical cavity scooped 

♦ F, Pawoett. Madras Mus. Bull., Ill, 1,1900, 
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out close to one end, about 2^" in length. A little nick or 
slot is cut on the edge of the shorter stick, and connected 
with the hole in which the spindle stick is made to 
revolve. ‘‘ In this slot the dust collects, and, remaining 
in an undisturbed heap, seemingly acts as a muffle to 
retain the friction-heat until it reaches a sufficiently high 
temperature, when the wood-powder becomes incandes¬ 
cent.’’* Into the cavity in the short stick the end of 
the longer sticks fits, so as to allow of easy play. The 
smaller stick is placed on the ground, and held tight by 
firm pressure of the great toe applied to the end furthest 
from the cavity, into which a little finely powdered char¬ 
coal is inserted. The larger stick is then twisted vigor¬ 
ously, “ like a chocolate muUer” (Tylor), between the palms 
of the hands by two men, turn and turn about, until the 
charcoal begins to glow. Fire, thus made, is said to be 
used at the tirieri (sacred mand or dwelling place), the 
dairy-houses of ordinary mands, and at the cremation of 
males. In an account of a Toda green funeral,t Mr. 
Walhouse notes that, “ when the pile was completed, 
fire was obtained by rubbing two dry sticks together. 
This was done mysteriously and apart, for such a mode of 
obtaining fire is looked upon as something secret and 
sacred. ” At a Toda funeral (of a female), I provided a box 
of tfindstickers for lighting the pyre. A fire-stick, which 
was in current use in a dairy, was polluted, and rendered 
useless, by the touch of my Brahman assistant! It is 
recorded by Harkness that a Brahman was not only 

* E. Bache. Royal Magaaine, Aag. 1901. . 
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refused admission to a Toda dairy, but actually driven 
away by some boys, wbo rusbed out of it when they heard 
him japproach. Like the Todas,. the Nayadis of Malabar 
produce fire with two sticks of Listcea sebifera, in the 
shorter of which a cavity is scooped out. They do not, 
like the Todas, put powdered charcoal into the cavity, 
but ignite a cotton rag by means of the red-hot wood 
dust produced by the friction. A very similar method is 
in vogue among the Yanadis of Kellore (plate XXVII). 
The cavity scooped out in the smaller stick is square 
instead of round > Xo charcoal powder is used, but a rag 
or dried leaves are set fire to. The sticks are obtained 
from the following trees : —Protium eaudaiurtii Bmihinia 
racemoscb, Ficus^ sq., Stereospermum snherifolium, and a tree 
belonging to the order Laurinem. The YanMis of Sri- 
harikota make fire with dried twigs of the female Gordia 
monoica. The twigs of the male tree are said not to 
answer the purpose so well. I have seen a Kanikar of 
Travancore use as an impromptu twirling stick the blunt 
end of an arrow (plate XXVIII). 

In making fire by friction, the Kotas of the Xilgiris 
employ three forms of apparatus:—(1) a vertical and 
horizontal stick with sockets and grooves, both made of 
twigs of Bhodomyrtus tomentosus; (2) a small piece of the 
root of Salw fetrasperma is spliced into a stick, which is 
rotated in a socket in a piece of the root of-the same tree; 
(3) a small piece of the root of this tree, made tapering 
at each end with a knife or fragment of bottle glass, is 
firmly fixed in the wooden handle of a drill. A shallow 
cavity and groove are made in a block of the same wood, 








Plate XXVill 



Kanikars making Fire. 
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and a few crystallinex particles from tlie ground are 
dropped into the cavity. The block is placed on several 
layers of cotton cloth, on which chips of wood, broken 
up small by cinishing them in the palm of the hand, are 
piled up round the block in- the vicinity of the groove. 
The handle is, by means of a half cocoanut shell, pressed 
firmly down, and twisted between the palms, or rotated 
by means of a cord. The incandescent particles, falling 
on to the chips, ignite them. The Kota pujari must for 
all purposes, domestic or ceremonial, use fire made by 
friction, and he keeps a broken pot, in which fire should 
be constantly kept up. The other priest, called terkaran 
or devadi, when he requires fire, takes it from the pujari. 

By the Badagas of the Nilgiris fire is made by friction 
(niligolu or upright stick) at the annual fire-walking 
ceremony. The vertical stick is made of a twig of 
jRhodomyrtus iomentosus, which is rotated in a socket in 
a long thick piece of a branch of Dehregeasia velutinat in 
which a row of sockets has been made. The rotation 
is produced by a cord passed several times round the 
vertical stick, of which each end is pulled alternately. 
The horizontal block is pressed firmly on the ground by 
the toes of a man, who presses a half cocoanut shell down 
on the top of the vertical stick, so as to force it down 
into the cavity (plate XXVIIIa). A Badaga, who failed 
in an attempt to demonstrate the making of fire by this 
method, gave as an excuse that he was under worldly 
pollution, from which he would be free at the time of the 
fire-walking rite. Though the Badagas make fire by 
friction, reference is made, in their folk legends, not to 
this method of obtaining fire, but to chakfcamukki (flint 
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and steel), wHch. is repeatedly mentioned in connection 
witli cremation. 

Concerning the making of fire by the Knrnmbas of 
the Mysore forests, Mr. Theobald writes as follows. 
“ They follow the same method as the Todas, but never 
use powdered charcoal in the caviiy of the horizontal 
stick, which is held down by their feet or by a companion. 
The fine brown powder formed during the rotation of the 
longer vertical stick gives sufficient tinder, which soon 
ignites, and is placed on a small piece of cotton rag rolled 
loosely, and blown gently until it catches fire. The 
vertical stick is held between the palms, and has a 
reciprocal motion by the palms being moved in opposite 
directions, at the same time using a strong downward 
pressure, which naturally brings the palms to the bottom. 
They are then at once raised to their original position, 
and the operation is continued till the naturally formed 
tinder ignites.” 

The following description, by a native correspondent, 
of fire-making by the Puiayans of Travancore may be 
quoted as an example of the difficulties with which a 
Supeidntendent of Ethnography in India has to struggle. 
“ They know how to make fire, i.e., by friction of wood 
as well as stone, etc. They take a triangular cut of 
stone & 1 flat oblong size flat. They hit one another 
with the maintenance of coir or cotton, then fire sets 
immediately, & also by rubbing the 2 barks frequently 
with each other they make fire.’’ 

The Paniyans, who dwell at the base of the western 
ghats in Malabar, make fire by what is known as the 
Malay or sailing method (plate XXIX). A portion of a 
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bamboo stem^ about one foot in, length, in -wbicli two 
nodes are included, is split longitudinally into two equal 
parts. On one half a sharp edge is cut with, a knife. In 
the other a longitudinal slit is made through about 
two-thirds of its length, which is stuffed with a piece of 
cotton cloth. The latter is held firmly on the ground- 
with its convex surface upwards, and the cutting edge 
drawn, with a gradually quickening sawing motion, 
rapidly to and fro across it by two men, until the cloth 
is ignited by the incandescent particles of wood in the 
groove cut by the sharp edge. The cloth is then blowti 
with the lips into a blaze, and the tobacco or cookifig 
fire can be lighted. 

The following account of the sawing method of inking 
fire, as carried out by a hill-man in Vizagapatam, is given 
by a correspondent of the Indian Antiquary. He took 
a piece of dry bamboo, split in lengthways, and cut a 
notch on the convex side. He then tore a bit of rag froni 
his cloth, and placed it on the ground under the notched 
bamboo, which he held tightly between his toes. He 
then got a bit of dry tamarind wood, and, cutting a 
knife-edge on it, Bkaped it to fit into the notch. He then 
rubbed this stick violently to and fro in the notch, until 
dust began to drop on ihe cloth. By and by the dust¬ 
laden clofch be^an to smoke, and, after perhaps two 
minutes, he took it up and blew the-cloth into a flame.*^ 

By some tribes the fire-sticks are collected during the 
hot dry season, and stacked above the kitchen fire, so 
that, when the rainy season ensues., a stock of dry wood 


# Vol. ni, 1878. 
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for making fire is available. Every one familiar with 
life in India during the vains knows the state of temper 
produced by effects to light a cheroot from a box' Of 
matches made with red phosphorus. And the jungle man, 
with his more primitive but effective method, has the 
advantage over the cultured European. 

Turning now to the use of the flint and steel. The 
Kadirs of the Anaimalai hills make fire by means of an 
iron bar, a piece of quartz as a strike-a-light, and the floss 
of the silk-cotton tree (Bom,bax malabaricum)^ over which 
powdered charcoal has been rubbed. The Irulas of Ohin- 
gleput employ for this purpose a piece of the pithy stem 
of JBschijnomene aspera, in the upper surface of which a 
small cavity is scooped out. Against the pith an angular 
fragment of quartz is held firmly, and, by means of a 
smart and dexterous blow thereon from a flat iron instru¬ 
ment hollQwed out on one side to support the’thumb, a 
spark is made to fall on the pith, which is blown into a 
blaze. A rather more elaborate apparatus is used by one 
of the jungle, tribes of Travancore. The man caiTies in 
his tobacco and betel bag a little box made from a bamboo 
stem with a node as its bottom, which is stuffed with silk 
floss (Bomhaos and also holds a piece of quartz, and a 
flat piece of iron. Eire is obtained, as in the prerioiis 
case, by igniting the floss with a spark from the quartz, 

I uould uot but admire the skill of the expert tribesmen, 
who were amused at my efforts to strike a light, which 
only produced a maimed thumb. By the Chenchus of the 
Hallamalai hills the floss of Wriodendron anffactuomm is 
used instead of that of Bomhase, 
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Moxque per ardentes stipulae crepitantis aoerros, 

Trajioias oeleri strenua membra pede. 

OriD. Fasti. 

The ceremonial observance of walking througli hofc 
asb.es (f^te de fen) is very widespread throngbont 
Southern India. As a typical example thereof, an 
acconnt^ may be given of the ceremony as it took place 
at St. Thomas^ Mount, near the city of Madras, in 1901. 
The festival took place in connection with a small 
temple dedicated to the goddess Dranpati, the polyan- 
drous wife of the five Pandavas, who, to prove her 
chastity during their absence in exile, submitted to the 
trial by ordeal of walking through fire. The celebration 
of the festival, it is believed, secures to the villagers 
their cattle and crops, and protection ftom dangers of 
all kinds^ An individual who suffers from any chronic 
complaint makes a vow" in the name of the goddess that, 
if he is cured, lie will walk over fire. If he who takes 
the vow is poor, he must wait till a celebration takes 
place. But, if he is a man of means, he brings about 
the festival at his own cost. For ten days before the 
fire-walking special worship of the goddess was performed 
thrice daily. In the temple was recited the M&habarata 


* H, K, BeftTiobailap. Wi^e Wotld And ModrftS Jfnib 1901. 
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in Tamil to hundreds of people gathered about the 
premiseaby a piijari (priest). And, e¥ery night, portions 
of the Mahabarata were acted in primitiTe village fashion 
to several hundred spectators, A day or two before the 
last day of the festival the vow-taker, after bathing, 
goes to tie temple dressed in a saffron-dyed cloth, and 
gets the priest to tie a piece of saffron-dyed thread, with 
a bit of saffron attached to it, to his right hand (to the 
left in a woman). He sleeps in the temple at night, and 
is denied access to the interior of his house. The devotee 
observes a fast on the day of the fire-walking, and, early 
in the morning, goes to the temple, and worships the 
goddess along -with others who have taken similar vows. 
They then bathe in a tank, to secure perfect ele^ness of 
the body. Meanwhile, about midday, the temple servants 
helped fuel on a permanent platform on an open space 
of ground. In this instance the fuel was a tb'n of jungle 
wood, and two cart-loads of charcoal. The vow-takers 
returned from their bathingj. and'set fir© to the fuel 
heaped on the platform. At the end of the platform a 
shallow trench had been dug, in which the wood and 
charcoal were burnt, until the whole was a mass of 
. glowing embers. These were then racked out of the 
trench, and spread evenly to a depth of three or four 
iiiches over a space, some five yards square, marked out 
in~the centre of the platform, Tbe trench, when cleared 
of the embers, was partially filled with water, and all 
Vound the area of red-hot cinders water was freely 
spripMed. An hour before the fiire-walking, the vow- 
takers assembled near the platform- with the priest, who* 
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fco satisfy Mmself tliat all was rigM witii the devotees, 
performed tliree tests, tie first of wMoi consisted of 
balancing a sword on its tip on the rim of an earthen 
pot. In the second test the priest pnt a few pieces of 
burning charcoal, in a towel dipped in saifron-water, 
without the cloth being affected. . The third and last test 
was that a few flowers and limes, thrown into the lap of 
the idol a few days before, had kept fresh. [In some 
villages round Madras the pujiri used to place a few red 
hot cinders in the lap of the idol, and it was regarded as 
a bad sign if the cloth on which they were deposited 
became burnt. The falHng of a flower from the wreath 
of the idol to the right was regarded as a good sign.] The 
procession of the goddess Draupati, followed by images of 
Krishna and ;Arjuna, started from the temple a little after 
6 P.M. and wended its way through the dense crowd to 
the scene of the fire-walking ceremony. The idols were 
placed in front of the platform, and, after worship had 
been offered, the priest, decked with garlands and clad 
in a yellow cloth, walked over the emhers with measured 
steps and quite calmly. The other devotees then rnshed 
onto the platform, and walked over the glowing cinders 
to the other side, where they cooled their feet in a puddle 
of water (the pal-kuli or milk pit). The glowing embers 
were loose, not beaten down or flattened in any way, and 
the feet of the fire-walkers, as they passed through, 
actually sank into the loose bed of fire. This was 
particularly noticeahle in the case of the pujari dunng 
his calm and deliberate passage. Neither he, nor the 
devotees, lifted tbeir feet high. They seemed rather to 
60 
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wade througli the embers, as through shallow water. 
The relatioas of the performers were waiting on the other 
side to receive them. These covered them with new 
cloths, gave them something to drink, and conducted them 
home. An interesting feature of the ceremony was that 
a boy about eight years old walked over the embers, 
while a still smaller child was hurried over, hanging 
on to its father’s hand. A few performers, too, carried 
children across on their shoulders. One young man, who 
went through the ordeal, carrying a decorated pot on his 
head, took part in a cricket match on the following day. 
A few of those who took part in the ceremony were 
questioned whether they felt any pain, or whether they 
protected their feet by.rubbing them with the juice of 
some plant. The suggestion was received with resent¬ 
ment, and considered profane. . The most common 
explanation of the immunity from burning is that a 
decoction of the Aloe indiea is used. It is said that the 
fleshy part of the leaves is bruised, and squeezed through 
flannel. A glutinous juice is thus extracted, not unlike 
castor-oil in consistency. This is rubbed into the skin 
of the feet, and palms of the hands. The hair,, beard, 
and eyebrows are also thoroughly saturated with it. 
After a careful and thorough anointing, the devotee is 
able to pass over glowing embers without hurt. He is, 
it is said, even able to drag a red-hot cbain tbrougb hk 
hands, and to comb his hair and beard with a red-hot 
metal comb. Many of thosg^assembled at the ceremony 
took away with, them some of the sacred ashes, to be used 
as a charm to drive away devils and demons. 
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As showing the simple faith in the ceremonyVthe sad 
evidence, given at the inquest by the mother of a young 
man who died as the result of tumbling into the fire-pit, 
may be cited.* “ Pakkiri, who is lying here a corpse, is 
my son. He was attacked with jaundice, and I made a 
vow of treading fire for it. He got well. So he trod 
the fire last year and the year before. But this year his 
fate came upon him. I am blind of both eyes. I did not 
go with Pakkiri to the fire-treading. I. went when I heard 
nows that he had fallen into the fire and been burnt. 
I and my daughter carried him home. He died last 
night.” In commenting on this case, 'Mr. Andrew Lang 
says t that “ Mr. Stokes explains that ‘ the fire would 
hardly injure the tough skin of the sole of a labourer’s 
feet.^ Yet it killed a boy ! But it must be borne in 
mind that, both in this case and the one from Tinnevelly 
quoted hereafter (p. 485), the individuals died as the 
result of severe burns on a part of the body where the 
skin is less thick than on the sole of the foot. 

At a fire-walking ceremony in Mysore a few years 
ago, the devotees were clad in wet garments. The god 
having been carried thrice round the pit, the female 
devotees were conducted thereto, and several shovelfuls 
of the glowing embers thrown over their heads. The 
men walked over the ashes, and a quantity of ghi and milk 
was then pou red over them. The priest then proclaimed 
that nobody could walk over the ashes without receiving 
hurt. The Abbe Dubois notes f that those, whose weak 

» H. J. Stokes. lud. Ant.. TI, 1873. f Mafic and EeKfion, 1901. 
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limbs do nofe perniit' of tbeir rnmiing oyer tbe hot embers* 
coyer the upper parfe of the body with a wet cloth* ‘andj 
holding a chafing dish filled with burning coals* pour 

the contents oyer their heads. This feat is called the 

\ 

fire-bath. 

Some Dombs in Vizagapatam are reputed to have 
been able to pour blazing oil oyer their bodies. ’ And a 
Domb man is said to haye had a miraculous power of 
hardening his skin, so. that anj one could haye a free 
shot at him without hurting him. Some Dasaris (reli-. 
gidus mendicants) exhibit the Panda servai performance, 
which consists in affecting to be possessed by the spirit 
of a deity, and beating themselyes all over the body with 
a flaming torch, after covering it probably. with some 
protecting substance.* , 

In Malabar a class of pseudo-Brahmans derive their 
name of Tiyattunni or Tiyadi (fire-playj from the cere¬ 
mony of jumping through fire before temples. And, on 
the west coast, when celebrations are held in honour of 
Chamundi, a much dreaded female divinity, the dancer 
who represents, and is supposed to be possessed by her, 
dances and rolls upon a pile of burning embers without 
any injury, f 

At the annual fire-walking ceremony of the Badagas 
of the JNUgiris, the local deity, in token of a vow to 
whom a long plait of hair is worn, is propitiated with 
a four-anna piece, a cocoanut, camphor, incense, and 
flowers. Prior to walking through the ashes,, jasmine 

* Manual of the Jir-Arooti district, 
t M. J. Walhouse. lud. VII, 1878, 
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or rhododendron flowers aro tlarown thereon, and, if the 
omens are favourable, is said not to be singed. So too, 
milk poured on the ashes is said not to produce a 
hissing noise. Fortified by their belief, in the goodwiil 
of the god, they go through the ceremonial. And, if any 
one suffers hurt therefrom, he takes it as a proof of the 
displeasure of the deity. The Harava (jumper) sept of 
the Badagas is said to be so called from the rite, in which 
they leap over fire. It was noted, by an eye-witness that 
** no preparation, or application of any anti-fire lotion was 
in evidence. The only suspicious fluid about was the 
coooanut milk flooding the floor, in which all fire-walkers, 
as well as non-fire-walkers, trampled alike. I examined 
the feet of. one of the' men, and one of the women, 
who went through the ceremony, but, beyond black 
impressions on the soles, there was no marked injury.” 
Sometimes the Badagas drive their cattle, which have 
recovered from sickness,. over the burning embers in 
performance of a vow. 

In a picturesque account of a ceremony of walking 
through fire at hluagada (or HuvagSde) in Ganjam, 
Mr. S. P. Eice writes as follows,* A holy man comes 
forth, a fire is kindled—no small fire of twigs, hut a 
blaze of jungle faggots, the flames leaping up breast- 
high. Through this the inspired one walks unharmed, 
and proceeds to take his seat on a pile of sharp, strong 
thorns, raised about two feet from the ground, and 
woven in.'the form of a stool about two feet square. 

^ -;-----J ^ ^ ^ - — .. 

* Oooasioittal Ifotes cm IfatiTe Soufct InSian I-ife, 1801. 
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This is the crucial test. So lightly clad as to be almost 
naked, he takes his seat on the forbidding throne. If he 
is truly inspired, the thorns wiil break beneath him, or 
will be turned aside, powerless to pierce his diyinely 
protected skin. But woe unto that man, into whom the 
true god has not entered ! Not for him will the thorns 
fall away harmless : he shall taste to the full the bitter¬ 
ness of his presumption.” To Mr. J. G. D. Partridge I 
am indebted for the following account of the Ganjam 
ceremony, at which he was present as an eye-witness. 

. “ In the village of Nuvagode, situated in the Surangi 
zamindary, a fire-walking ceremony is performed once a 
year, during the Dassara festival, by the priest of the 
temple of a village goddess. I arrived at this village on 
the morning of the 6th October, 1902, and saw the 
preparations that had been made for the ceremony, which 
was to take place that night. A pit, six to nine inches 
deep, and about nine feet long and four feet broad, had 
been dug in a field close to the temple, and was filled 
with the ashes of a wood fire, which had been burning 
during the day. Alongside this pit, and separated by 
about six inches, was another of the same size filled with 
embers. At 9 p.m. the Zamindar of Surangi sent word 
that the priest was about to begin, and that, before 
walking over the fire, he would sit on a seat of thorns, 
during which time he was endowed with prophetic, 
powers. A most fantastic spectacle, which no European 
had perhaps ever been fortunate enough to witness, 
presented itself before me. The villagers, with several 
hundred people from the neighbourhood, all TJriyas 
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filled the street, and in the middle, to the sound of 
twenty drums and many horns, danced the priest of the 
goddess, a young man, with a bare sword in his right 
hand. He was dressed as a woman, with rows of silver 
bells round his waist, and a large head-dress covered 
with feathers. I had seen him in the morning in the 
little temple of the goddess called Koraisaui, and should 
not have recognised him in the peculiar dress he now 
wore. He seemed perfectly frenzied, and leapt about. 
But he was well aware of everything that went on, as, 
in addition to his dancing, he acted as master of the 
ceremonies, rushing about in the crowd, talking to the 
Zamindar, and telling me when all was ready for his 
performances. The thorn seat was hanging like a swing 
from a small upright stand. The sticks were closely 
interlaced, and the thorns projected two or three inches 
from them. He placed a small cloth on the thorns, and 
then jumped into the seat, holding on-to ropes at the 
sides, but allowing his whole weight to rest on the seat. 
When he had done this for several minutes, I found that 
the thorns had pierced the small cloth, but, as far as I 
could ^ee, had not hurt the priest. His clothes were 
thin, and afforded no protection ffom the thorns. He 
constantly stupified himself by inhaling incense from a 
small censer, and I presume that he felt no pain in conse¬ 
quence of this. There were no signs of blood, however, 
on his body. He claimed no special powers, though Ms 
sensations inust have been in some way deadened when 
he sat on the thorns. He did not invite any of the 
spectators to follow his example; and he Would certainly 
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not have found any one anxious to imitate Mm. About 
tMs time he thought he could inform me of the contents 
of my pocket, but unfortunately his prophetic powers 
failed. He said I had one rupee and some gold, but I 
had five rupees and no gold. No other attempt was 
made to test his powers in this line. . He next went to 
the fire-pits, which were a mass of . red-hot ashes; 
sprinkled not more than a handful of incense on to 
them; dipped Ms feet in a mixture of rice-water and 
milk; and walked across one pit, leading another man. 
He then dipped his feet again in the fluid mixture, and 
returned by the other pit. The time he took, in walking 
across one pit was not more, than four seconds, and 
he took about four steps On the ashes. At. least fifty 
persons in the crowd walked over the pits afterwards, 
but they went a little faster than the priest, and some of 
them only took two steps on the ashes. Their feet were 
not hurt, and they did not wash them in any mixture 
before or after they went over the ashes. I infer from 
the way in which the performance was conducted that 
any one can easily walk rapidly over the ashes, but that, 
if he goes like the priest, he must dip his feet in the 
mixture both before and after walking across them. 
The priest tried to convince a gentleman near me, who 
was rather sceptical, that it would not hurt Mm, if he 
walked over the ashes, but this person was quite satisfied 
with seeing others perform. The priest only walked once 
across the two pits, and he afterwards danced for an hour, 
when I thought it time to depart. The performance 
takes place every year.^^ 
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An obsenranfc Mend, who witnessed a fire-walking 
ceremony some years ago in one of the aonthern 
districts, informs me that nine-tenths of the performers 
were yonngstersi who OYidently did it for a lark. 

In a note on a fire-walking festival in Travancore 
Mr. G. F..D*Penha writes as follows.* ** We could not 
see how hot the cinders were. But, Judging from the 
look of them when we first arrived on the scene, and the 
length of time that elapsed before the ceremony took 
place, I should not think that the walking over the path- 
way was such a very hazardous operation after all. The 
previous market day we met a young man who was to go 
through the ceremony, and asked .him why he did it. He 
told me he had been ill, and had promised the god that he 
Would go through this performance if he recovered. 
He got better, and so vms cariying out his part of the 
contract. This was, he said, the third year that he had 
done it.” 

To Mr. G. H. Bemays I am indebted for the follow¬ 
ing account of a fire-walking ceremony, which he wit¬ 
nessed at Sivakasi in the Tinnevelly district. “ During 
the evening I saw a great glow in the sky, and thought 
that a fire must have occurred in SivakSsi. About 9 p.m., 
I had to go to the bazar, to preserve order, as the Mohnr- 
rum happened to be running concurrently with a Hindu 
procession. After the close of the latter I went round 
to the mosque about 11 p.m. In front of the mosque was 
a cireuiar pit with a slightly raised wall about a foot 
high all round, and with an opening on the e«t and west. 


• ina. im. 
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The pit, I should say, was roughly speakiug about 
1 footer l|-feet deep, and about-8 feet in diameter. 
In it a huge wood fire was blazing. It was the light 
of this, which I had seen from my bungalow soiUe 
hours before. The flames were now allowed to die 
down until the pit was simply a mass of glowing red-hot 
ashes, the heat of which was so intense as to preyent 
one from going within three or four yards of the pit. 
Soon after a procession came out from the mosque, led 
by a venerable old man. They formed themselves round 
the pit, and the old priest, standing at the east end, 
recited various prayers, to which the others responded. 
Finally a man came out of the crowd, and, entering at 
the east end of the pit, walked through the glowing, 
ashes. On arriving at the centre of the pit he halted, 
stooped down, and, gathering some of the ashes in his 
hands, threw them up in the air, and allowed them to 
fall in a red rain upon his naked body. He then walked 
slowly out at the other side. He was* followed by 
several others, who all did the same with varying degrees 
of pace. Meantime the crowd kept up a continuous 
cry of HXn, Din.” Finally a gosha woman, with a 
child wrapped up, was brought forward and seated near 
the east end of the pit, while someone (I think it was the- 
old priest) picked up handfuls of the glowing ashes, 
and poured them over her, and a man near by brushed., 
them off the woman at once, to prevent her cloth from 
catching fire. After this ceremony the usual Mohurrum 
*tamasha’ took place. It is difficult to note wliat 
struck me most, but it was perhaps a sense of mystic 
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weifdness wliicli was given by tbe dull glow of tke fire, 
tlie serried ring of faces lit only by a few torcbes, and 
tbe figure of tbe, old priest olianting bis prayers. I felt 
a sense of powerlessness in tbe presence of a rite wbiob 
I did not understand, and I tbink, as I looked at tbe 
faces, I began to understand a little of tbe meaniog of 
‘fanaticism.’ As far as I saw, no preparation was 
applied to tbe feet or body of the fire-walkers, tEongb 
it may bave been done inside tbe mosque. None of them 
'showed any signs of burt afterwards,” I bave often, in 
former days, wondered at tbe casual manner in wbiob 
road coolies walk, with bare feet, over tbe sharp angular 
fragments of orystalline rock, when making a macadam 
iroad; and experience in measuring native feet bas taught 
me how non-ticklisb their soles are. 

‘At Gugiidu in the Anantapur district, Mr. Francis 
writes,* the Mohurrum is, strange to relate, entirely 
managed by the Hindus of the village, the Muham¬ 
madans taking but a small part in it. Hindus, to the 
number of several thousands, also come in for the cere¬ 
mony from the adjoining villages. At tbe real Moburrum, 
a pit is dug, and a bonfire made in it, round which 
lamentations over the death of Hussain and Hasan are 
made. In the Hindu’s version of the ceremony, as at 
Gfigtidu, this item is developed into a regular fire-walking 
cqremony, which bakes place twice, during the course of 
the Mohurrum, on the ninth and eleventh days. “First 
the musicians, who are Mangalas (barbers) by caste, 
walk through the fire, and then follow aE sorts and 


* Gazettex of i>he Aii{U3.tapTit dttbriot. 
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conditions of otiiera, both Hindtis and Muhammadans. 
The same thing on a smaller scale is done at the Mohur« 
rum at Malyavantam. The Muhammadan Pirs at 0-iigiMu 
are held in great Teneration, and ail castes* even Bmh- 
mans it is said, make their yows to them, and distribute 
sugar to the poor if they are successful in obtaining the 
object of their desires.” 

It was noted some years ago, as a happy reform, by 
the Collector of Tanjore that, since Coyemment set its 
face against the ancient practice, the people use flowers 
instead of fire, and tread on them devoutly in honour of 
the goddess. 

As bearing on the subject of walking through fire, I 
may quote extracts from the selections from the records 
of the Madras Q-oveminont, * which show, inter ali&j that 
the Ceremony is not confined to the Hindu community. 
In summing up the reports received from the officials 
of the various districts, the Government expressed its 
opinion that ” the ceremony of walking through fire is 
only of partial occurrence, and can scarcely be called a 
religious observance, being performed for the most part 
in fulfilment of vows voluntarily made. The practice 
does not appea!^to be acceptable to the higher classes.” 

Jfadras.—The observance is confined to the lowest 
orders of the people, and the same individuals exhibit 
annually, like any other class of jugglers; though there 
are some few, who go through; the supposed ordeal in 
fulfilment of vows. - 

* Ee^rii on thfr iwinfing fesUTal and th,e ceremony of walkinii; t^ragh 
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Ganjam .—It has been cnstomary at Chicacolo to 
perform this ceremony immediately after the hook¬ 
swinging festival, the same parties performing in both. 
The Muhammadans also, during the Mohurrnm, are in the 
habit of passing through the fire. 

North Arcot .—On the last day of the festival, a 
shallow pit, half a foot deep, and several yards broad and 
long, is filled witli firewood fully ignited. The only 
classes who take any part in the proceedings arc some 
of the Sudra classes, and, for the most part, those of the 
least consideration and of the least range of intelligence. 
The Brahmans have no concern with them. 

Salem.—The Hindus observe the ceremony on the 
last day of some of their festivals, and it is not unusual 
during the Mohurrum for Muhammadans, in fulfilment of 
a vow, to leap in and out of the pits, in which they 
kindle bonfires opposite their ashoorkhanas (ten-day 
houses), while the embers are still burning, 

Tinnevelly .—During the celebration of the Mohur¬ 
rum in 1850, a Muhammadan fell accidentally into a 
fire-pit prepared for the ceremony of walking through, 
and died three days afterwards. It was reported that 
the accident occurred from the individual being under 
the influence of liquor. Since the occurrence of the 
accident the practice of lighting fires in pits during the 
Mohurrum festival has been discontinued in that village. 

Godavari .—There is one class, viz., tlie Inrigadharloo, 
by whom the fire treading is regarded as an efficacious 
observance for recovering their sanctity if by any chance 
they lose their lingam (the symbol of Blva, which they 
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W'ear ); but, even amongst them, it is not considered an 
essential ceremony. 

Ndlore .—In tbe month Madur (Jamad-nl-aval) the’ 
fakirs (Muhammadan) walk on, and roll in fires at two 
places at Nellore. This custom does not appear to be 
enjoined by their religion, but has been obseryed a long 
time in memory of their priest named Bundashaw Madar. 

Kistrm.—The devotee or devotees proceed to the 
temple or spot fixed upon with all the pomp and parade 
they can muster. They are excited by noisy music, and 
the recitation of stanzas descriptive of the attributes and 
miracles of the deity. Eeligious enthusiasm is roused 
to’ the highest pitch by the time the spot is reached, 
and the devotees run or hop over the coals as quickly 
^ possible. It is said by some that the feet and legs 
are anointed with a preparation, which prevents the 
embers from affecting them. Sometimes the performers, 
or some of their followers, by way of making the ceremony 
more attractive and imposing,, pierce their eyelids, 
tongues, the fleshy parts of their arms, etc., with narrow 
pails, to one or both ends of which cotton wicks are 
attached and ignited. Among the Muhammadans, the 
ceremony is sometimes observed, at the Mohurrum, 
before the astanam or hall where the Pirs are installed 
ftad exhibited.' 
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In summing up a series of reports on the swinging 
festiyal, the Government of Madras,in 1854, expressed the 
opinion that it ‘‘is on the whole less frequently observed 
now than formerly. In some few districts the practice is 
as prevalent as ever ; in the majority, however, it is on the 
decline, while in none can it be called general. Further 
it does not seem to be in any way connected with the 
religion of the observers, but to be performed in fulfil¬ 
ment of vows. In some cases it would appear that the 
observance has led to loss of life. This would, of course, 
justify, the interference of the^magistraoy, and, in future, 
&Tiy occurrence of this nature should lead to the prohi*. 
bition of the cei*emony in the village where it happened. 
The best method of discouraging this objectionahle 
practice must be left to the discretion of the differenB 
hiagistrates, but the Governor in Council feels confident 
that, if it be properly explained that the object of 
Government is not to interfere with any religious obser¬ 
vance of its subjects, but to abolish a cruel and revolting 
practice, the efforts of the magistracy will be willingly 
seconded by tl^e influence of the great mass of the 
community, and more particularly of the wealthy 
and intelligent classes who do not seem to countenance 
dr support the swinging ceremony.’* 

From the Government records (1864) the follCwing 
details are culled.^ 


; * RepwtBon atia oeremoiiy of vfftlkin*'throa^k fiW| 
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In 1852 two men were killed during the celebration 
of the festival in the Salem district, in consequence of 
the pole from which they were suspended having acci¬ 
dentally snapped. In the Tanjore district the festival 
was known to have been practised in former years in a 
hundred and twenty-five towns and villages, and still took 
place occasionally in seventy-eight places. In the Nellore 
district swinging festival of the following nature were 
observed either annually or at intervals of two to thirty 
years:— 

(1) (xaulaupooseedy, i.e., a man hung to the end 

of a cross beam fixed on a post by the skin, etc., of his 
back with iron hooks. ^ 

(2) Grumpaseedy, a man sitting in a basket, 
or on a plank hung to the end of the iron beam thereof, 

(3) Pucaseedy, i.e^, iron hooks fixed in the sides of 
a man, who has to walk round a pagoda. 

(4) Tallaseedy, i.e., a man hung to a post by a 
rope tied to his waist. 

In the Kistna district there had been no swinging for 
several years, but the custom was reintroduced by an old 
pensioned Hindu Subadar. It appeared that his father’s 
sister performed sutti 70 or 80 years since, and a temple 
was erected to her memory on the site of her immolation, 
^d in commemoration of the event asviringing festival was 
held annually. This had ceased for many years until the 
return of the old subadar, when, out of respect to the 
memory of his relative, he restored the temple, and 
re-established the swinging festival at Ms own expense. 
The Paraiyans were, it is stated, the principal performers 
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at the village swinging ceremonials, and thej received 
from one to four rupees from a general fund subscribed 
by the villagers, or granted for the purpose by some 
public-spirited individual. ■ In one report it is mentioned 
that, on the party who had been accustomed to pay the 
swingers having left, the villagers, afraid lest a discontin¬ 
uance of the practice should be productive of calamity, 
took to swinging sheep and pumpkins, a much more 
reasonable exhibition of devotion. In cases of famine, 
cholera, or other calamity, a swinging festival was held 
for the purpose of propitiating the deity, and, the same 
time, a slaughter of goats, sheep, pigs, fowls, and even 
male buffaloes took place. In the Canara district, on the 
occasion of a very extensive celebration, the swinging was 
combined with an extensive slaughter of animals. The 
pole was erected in the close vicinity of a high heap of 
reeking heads. All the men, women and children were 
in holiday attire, and hundreds of the latter were brought 
close to the heap of heads, and showed intense excite¬ 
ment and enjoyment in witnessing the struggles of the 
dying animals, or in. hearing their shrieks. 

In front of the Mariamma temple at Miidabiduri in 
South Oanara stands a quadrangular stone, which is 
hollowed out at the top. It was formerly used as a 
receptacle for a wooden beam, on which another beam 
was made to revolve at the hook-swingingfestival. The 
necessary wooden implements are still, preserved near 
the temple.^ The apparatus for hook-swinging still lies 
outside the Periyapalayam temple near Madras. 

E. Hultgsob., G-overnraent Epigraph-ist. Atinu'al Eepopfe, 1900-01, • 
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Of tills barBarous ceremony, as carried out at the latter 
end of the eighteenth century, an interesting account is 
^ven by Sonnerat,"^ who thus describes it. “ Those who 
imagine they have received great benefits from Mariatale, 
or wish to obtain them, make a vow to suspend them¬ 
selves in the air. This ceremony consists in passing 
two iron tenter-hooks, tied to the end of a very long 
lever, through the skin of the votary’s back. This lever 
is placed at the top of a mast twenty feet high. As soon 
as the votary is hung on the hooks, they press the other 
end of the lever, and lift him up in the air. In this state 
they turn him round as often as he chooses. He 
commonly has a sword and shield in his hands, and makes 
the motions of a man who is fighting. He must appear 
cheerful, whatever pain he may feel: for, if tears escape 
him, he is driven from his caste, but this seldom happens. 
The votary who is to be hung up drinks some intoxicating 
liquor, which makes him almost insensible, and looks 
upon this dangerous preparation as a pastime. After 
turning him several times round, they take him off, and 
he is soon cured of his wounds. The quickness pf the 
cure passes for a miracle in the eyes of the zealots of this 
goddess. The Brahmans do not assist at this ceremony, 
which they despise. The worshippers of Mariatale are 
of the lowest castes.” 

In the early part of the last century Mr. Elijah Hoole 
was present as an eye-witness of a hook-swin^g cere¬ 
mony at Royapettah in the city of Madras, of which he 


* Voyage to Daat ladies and OHins, 177# aad 1781‘. 
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gave the following graphic description.'^ A pole, thirty 
or forty feet high, was planted in the ground perpendi¬ 
cularly, having an iron pivot on the top, on which rested 
the middle of ai\ horizontal yard or cross pole, which 
might also be about forty feet in length. This latter 
was managed by a rope attached to one end, reaching 
down to the ground, by means of which it could be made 
to turn upon the centre as fast as the people could run. 
Near the other end of the cross-pole, attached to a short 
rope, were two bright iron hooks, and at the extreme end 
was a short rope, about the length of that to which the 
hooks were attached. By slackening the rope for the 
management of the cross pole, the other end, to which the 
hooks were attached, was lowered. to a platform higher 
than the heads of the assembled multitude, from whence, 
when it was raised, was borne into the mid-air a man, 
with no other dress than a waist cloth, and supported 
only by the muscles and flesh of the middle of the back, 
into which were thrust the iron hooks. When the cross 
pole, thus laden, had regained its horizontal position, it 
was turned quickly on the pivot, by the persons holding 
the rope at the other end moving round with it at a good 
pace. It was impossible to look at the deluded votary 
of superstition thus painfully suspended without a sicken¬ 
ing horror, not merely from an idea of the agonies 
endured by him, but also from a fear lest the flesh should 
tear by his weight, and that, falling from a height which 
would ensure Ms destruction, he should, by death, com¬ 
plete the sacrifice thus offered to the infernal gods. 

* PcfiTBOiaail narrative of a mission to the South of India, 1820 to 1828» 
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The rining of the flesh taken up by the hooks seemed to 
threaten sucli a catastrophe, and the short rope at the 
extremity of the pole, being within reach of the person 
suspended, was perhaps intended to afford, in such a 
case, some chance of safety. Some of the persons thus 
suspended appeared fearful of falling, and held constantly 
by the rope, as, by this means, they perhaps hoped to 
relieve themselves of some degree of the pain which must 
be endured. Others, more bold and hardy, made no use 
of the rope, and, as though happy as well as fearless, 
thrust their hands into their cloth, and, taking out a 
profusion of flowers, provided for the occasion, showered 
them abroad amongst the people, who struggled to catch 
and preserve tiiom as though they had been blessings 
from hoavon. One follow, by way of additional bravado, 
fired a pistol, which he had stuck in his waist for 
the purpose.I never pressed through the assembled 
crowds near enougli to see the hooks put into the 
flesh, but was told that the only means used to deaden 
the pain was a smart blow, given with the open hand, 
on that side of the hack into which the hook was 
to be inserted. From the indifference with which they 
mingled with the crowd after the ceremony, and the 
smallness of the strea,ms of blood I have seen trickling 
from the wounds, I should suppose that a less ejuantity 
of blood than would be imagined is lost by the devotees. 
I think I have seen five or six persons swing in one day. 
Swinging is neither practised nor sanctioned by the 
Brahmans ; at least they have disavowed it to me; and 

* SomoUnacH the is>iiHpond<>d nHwi would blow u trumpet, or sing u song. 
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I never observed any besides fclie lower classes of the 
Hindus conducting or participating in the ceremony. 
It is said to be observed in consequence of vows made in 
time of sickness or danger, in expiation of an oifence, or 
for the obtaining of children or some other desired 
object.” 

Hook-swinging,” the Eev. Mr. Phillips writes,^ 
is performed after the consent of the goddess is 
obtained. If a lizard is heard chirping at the right side, 
it is regarded as a sign of her consent.” . It is believed 
that the man who is swung suffers no pain if the cause 
is a good one, but excruciating agony if it is a bad one. 

It was, Moor tells us,t customary for a man to swing 
in performance of a vow, if ho married a certain girl 
within a certain time. And a person might swing by 
proxy. He was told of a venerable dame, who came 
on behalf of her daughter, who had vowed to swing if the 
child, with which she was pregnant, was a boy. The 
damsel had been delivered only a short time before the 
arrival of swinging day, and the old lady went through 
the ceremony for the young woman in the straw with 
great resolution, and to the satisfaction of the assembled 
throng. 

In a recent note on the Tzhiivas of the Cochin State, 
Mr. Jj, K. Anantha Krishna Iyer states that “ there are 
two kinds of hook-swinging, namely Garuda (Brahminy 
kite swinging) and tlioni tukkam (boat swinging). [Tbe 
brahminy kite, BaHadiir hulm, is the vehicle of Vishnu, 


* Mvolutioii of Hindnism, 1903. 
f Karrativc of Littlo’s Dotucliioent, 1701. 
J Monograph Eth. Survey of Ooohin. 
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■who is represented in temples as a winged human being.] 
The ceremony is performed in fulfilni'^nt of a vow, to 
obtain some favour from the deity Kali. In the fight 
between Kali and the demon Darika, the latter was com¬ 
pletely defeated, and the former, biting him on the back, 
drank bis blood to gratify her feelings of animosity. 
Hook-swinging symbolises this incident, and the blood 
3hed by the insertion of the hook through the flesh is 
intended as an oflering to the goddess. The performer 
of the ceremony should bathe early in the morning, and 
be in a state of preparation for a year or forty-one days 
by worshipping Bhagavati. He should strictly abstain 
from meat, intoxicating liquors, and association W2 h 
women. During the morning hours he dresses himself 
in a garment tucked into the waist band, rubs his body 
with oil, and is shampooed particularly on the back, into 
which the hooks will be inserted. He is also taught by 
his instructor to perform various feats and gesticulations 
called payitta. This he continues fciU the festival. In 
kite-swinging, a kind of car resting on two axles with 
four wheels is used. On it there is a horizontal beam 
resting on two vertical supports. A strong rope tied to 
a ring attached to the beam is connected with the hook, 
which passes through the flesh of the back. Over the 
beam there is a kutaram (tent) tastefully decorated, 
inside which two or three persons can swing at a time. 
In some places there is a different arrangement, 
instead of the beam and supports, there is a small 
on which rests a horizontal beam provided -with a metal 
ring at one end. The beam acts as a lever, so that one 
end of it can be lowered to give some rest to the swinger. 
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The rope tied to the ring is connected with the hook and 
the waste-band. For boat-swinging the same kind of 
vehicle, but without wheels, is in use. For kite-swinging 
the performer has his face painted green, and he puts on 
an artificial beak and wings like those of the kite. He 
wears long locks of hair like those of an actor in a katha- 
kali (Malabar drama). Yariona feats are performed to 
the accompaniment of musical instruments, and, as he 
swings, the car is dragged three, five, seven, nine, or 
eleven times round the temple. In boat-swinging the 
performer puts on the same kind of dress, without the 
beak and wings. Sometimes pillayeduthu thukkam, or 
swinging with a child in performance of a vow, is per¬ 
formed. The child is handed over to the swinger, who 
Carries it as he swings. The swinging ceremony is 
performed by I^ayars, Kammalars, Kuruppans, and 
Izhuvas. ' 

Of the ceremony as performed in recent years at the 
Kollangodu temple in Travancore, an excellent account 
is given by the Bev. T. Knowles,^ from which the follow¬ 
ing precis has been compiled. In front of the temple 
was a booth containing the image of the goddess Bhadra 
Kali, a cruel deity, who is supposed to delight in blood. 
At a little distance was the car. The bottom part of this 
was very much like a lorry used when transporting large 
logs of timber by means of elep^nts. There were four 
solid wheels of thick timber, with a framework, like a 
railway waggon on a small scale. To this were attached 
two thick cable ropes. Joined to the sides of the ear 

.4 •_ ' .. - -___.. ;._,__, 
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were two upright posts, about 15 feet high, strengthened 
with stays and cross-pieces. On the top was a piece of 
thick timber with a hole in it, and the bottom rounded, 
which fitted into a cross-piece, and allowed the long beam 
on which the men were swung to move up or down. 
This beam was some 36 or 40 feet long, and about 9 inches 
in, diameter. It was placed through the hole in the piece 
of timber on the top of the upright frame, and balanced 
in the middle like a huge see-saw. At one end of the 
pole was a covered canopy, and at the other long ropes 
were fastened, which trailed on the ground. The whole 
arrangement of the car was such that, by lowering one 
end of the long beam to the ground, and fastening a man 
to it, and then pulling down the other end by , the ropes, 
the man could be raised into the air a height of some 
40 feet or more. The whole car could then be dragged 
by the thick cable ropes round the temple. While the 
subject was being prepared for swinging, a mat was 
stretched above his head, partly to do him honour, partly 
to protect him from the sun. His head and neck were 
richly ornamented, and below he was bedecked with 
peacock’s feathers, and clad in a loin-cloth, which would 
bear some, if not all the weight of his body. Amid the 
firing of mortars, heating of tom-toms, the screeching- of 
flutes, and the shouts of the crowd, the canopied end of the 
long beam was lowered, and the devotee, lying prone on 
the ground, was fastened to the beam by means of ropes 
passing under his arms and around his chest. To some of 
the ropes hooks were fastened. The priests took hold of 
the fleshy part of the man’s back, squeezed up the flesh 
and put some four hooks at least through it. A rudely 
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fashioned sword and shield were then given to the man, 
and he wa^ swung up into the air, waving the sword and 
shield, and making convulsive movements. Slowly the 
people dragged the car round the temple, a distance not 
quite as far as round St. Paul’s cathedral Some of the 
men were suspended while the car was dragged round 
throe or four times. The next devotee was fastened in 
the same way to the beam, but, instead of a sword and 
shield, the priests gave him' ah infant in his arms, and 
devotee and infant were swung up in the air, and the 
car dragged round the temple as before. Some children 
were brought forward, whose parents had made vows 
about them. The little ones were made to prostrate 
themselves before the image of Kali. Then the fleshy 
parts of their sides were pinched up, and some wires put 
through. This done, the wires were placed in the hands 
of the relatives, and the children were led round and 
i’ound the temple, as though in leading strings. It is on 
record that, when the devotee has been specially zealous, 
the whole machine has been moved to a considerable 
distance while he was suspended from it, to the 
admiration of the gaping multitudes.” 

At Madura, Mr. Knowles states, on the occasion of a 
hook-swinging festival a few years ago, the devotee was 
swung by hooks alone, and not by ropes and hooks. 
The pole was longer than that used at Kollangodu, and 
decorated with coloured cloth something like a barber’s 
pole, and garlanded with flowers. Instead of it being 
fixed on a car, a large platform was used. The fleshy 
part of the man’s back was first beaten to cause it to 
swell, and two large hooks were fastened into the flesh. 
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The Abb^ Dubois,* in describing the hook-swinging 
ceremony, says that “ a priest beats the fleshy part of 
the back until it is quite benumbed. While suspended, 
the devotee is careful not to show any sign of pain; 
indeed he continues to laugh, jest, and gesticulate, like a 
buffoon in order to amuse the spectators, who applaud 
and shout with laughter. After swinging in the air for 
the prescribed time, the victim is let down, and, as soon 
as his wounds are dressed; he returns home in triumph.” 

Some years ago, a man in a village, north of the 
Gj-odavari river, who had four holes in his loins from 
previous swingings, complained to. the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner that his occupation was gone, as he was no longer 
allowed to be swung. Quite recently the Governor of 
Madras was approached by a ryot (agriculturist), on 
behalf of the community, with a request for permission 
to revive the practice of hook-swinging in a .certain 
village of the Madura district. He represented, with 
all earnestness, that, since this ceremony had been 
stopped, the rainfall had been deficient and the crops 
scanty; cholera had been prevalent; and in families 
where there were five or six children ten years ago, 
there were now only two or three. 

A variant of the form of hook-swinging dealt with 
above is described by Tavernier, who, wiiting in the 
seventeenth century, narrates how devotees go out of 
the city and fasten iron hooks to the boughs of several 
trees. Then come a great number of poor people, and 
hang themselves, some by the sides, some by the brawn 


* Hindu Manners, Customs, and Oeremonies. 
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of their backs, upon these hooks, until, the weight of 
their body tearing away the flesh, they fall of themselves. 
T*is a wonderful thing to see that not so much as one 
drop of blood should issue from the wounded flesh, nor 
that any of the flesh should be left upon tbe hooks j 
besides that in two days they are perfectly cured by 
such plasters as their Brahmans give them.’’ 

A ceremony which is closely allied to hook-swinging 
is the tukkam (lifting), which takes place during the 
kumbhum kodum or pot festival in Travancore, for the 
following account of which I am indebted to the Madras 
Mail, 1902, On a wooden platform is an upright frame, 
on which is a transverse bar, both ends of which can be 
raised or lowered at will. Facing the temple there were 
three such platforms, and each of them was occupied by 
a man who performed the tukkam ceremony. He was 
fitted with a head gear resembling an old poke-bonnet. 
From the rim were suspended slender threads of coloured 
beads and tinsel. On his shoulders rested a pair of 
wooden epaulettes, which looked gilded. His costume 
was turkey red and black, and from the waist downwards 
he was covered with a skirt of peacock’s feathers. Under 
his arms ran a leather band, by which, when the trans¬ 
verse bar was raised, he hung in mid-air. Behind the 
band were two steel hooks, which pierced the skin veiy 
slightly. In his hands each man held a bow and what 
seemed to be an arrow, and from time to time he shouted 
and gesticulated in an alarming manner. There was a 
distinct militaiy air about the dress and demeanour of 
the men. 
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As human liook-swinging is forbidden, a pseudo¬ 
ceremony has been substituted for it, and. was recently- 
performed for my special edification at Ohennapatna in 
the Mysore province. The nature of the apparatus which 
is erected for the occasion, and decorated with coloured 
cloths, flags, and leafy twigs of the mango dree, is ren¬ 
dered clear by reference to plate XXXIII, which shows 
Sidi Viranna suspended on high, and Mariamma in her 
shrine carried above its bearer’s head. To the top of the 
framework a brass umbrella and kalasam (brass pot) 
are afiixed. 'I'he euTi^of the beam to which the figure 
of Sidi Viranna (plate XXXII) is suspended, is adorned 
with a canopy with m^ango leaves tied to it. The god¬ 
dess Mariamma in herShrine, borne by a pujari, and 
Bidi Viranna carried by a boy, are conducted to a 
tank where they are worshipped, and brought in pro¬ 
cession to the scene of the swinging ceremony'. To a 
long beam, which is lowered to the ground, Sidi Viranna, 
carrying in his hands a sword and shield, and dressed up 
in a gaudy turban and silk-bordered cloth, is secured by 
means of a rope made of human hair, which is tied to a 
hook in the middle of his back. The beam is then 
hoisted on high, and Sidi Viranna rotated round and 
round, accompanied by the goddess Mariamma, and 
Holeya musicians playing weird music with fife and drum. 
Sometimes a cradle is tied to the beam beneath the 
canopy, and children are placed in it. And occasionally 
men, tied to the beam by ropes passed round tho waist, 
are hoisted. The festival usually commences on a 
Tuesday, and lasts for three days. On the first day the 
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goddess Mariamma is worsliipped by Brahmans only, and 
on the following day by other castes, who make oft'erings 
of fowls and sheep. The swinging of the god is carried 
on for several honrs. At its conclusion, the goddess is 
taken in procession through the streets, and, when the 
temple is reached, a fire-walking ceremony, called konda, 
takes place. Over the hot embers strewn in front of the 
temple, the ptijari, with the goddess, walks three times, 
and enters the temple. It is said that he receives no 
injury to his feet, if he fasts and keeps himself pure on 
the day of the ordeal. 

At a roadside hamlet near Kumulam in the South 
Arcot district, my assistant saw a pseudo-hook-swinging 
ceremony being performed. The beam had a sheep 
tied to it, as a substitute for a human being. One 
family had taken a vow to tie their cliild to the beam for 
one revolution thereof, but the police intervened, and 
the child’s clothes and a sheep were swung instead. At 
a pseudo-hook-swinging ceremony in the Beliary district, 
as carried out at the present day, a Bedar is suspended 
by a cloth passing under his arms. The Madigas 
always swing him, and have to provide the hide ropes 
which are used.* 

1 am indebted to Messrs. Wiele & Klein for the 
photographs illustrating the human hook-swinging 
ceremony. 


* Manval oE tbe Bellary district. 
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The sacrifice of infant life may, so far as Soutliern India 
is concerned, be classified under two beads : («) criminal 
offence as a means of getting rid of inconvenient.offspring, 
or as an act of revenge; (5) tribal custom. Tbe Abb(i 
Dubois ^ notes that parents used to abandon on a high 
road innocent babies, who happened to be born on a 
certain day, which the prognostications of the professional 
astrologer had signified to be unlucky. And there 
were even unnatural parents who went the length of 
strangling or drowning these tiny victims of stupid and 
atrocious superstition. A few years ago a newly-born 
baby was found dead in a ditch, and one of a gang of 
Basavis (dedicated prostitutes), working at a lielghbouring 
factory, was suspected of being the mother. The police 
officer announced his intention of examining all the 
Basavis, and she who was in a state of lactation, with 
no baby to account for her condition, would be charged 
with knowledge of the infant’s death. Of infanticide as an 
unauthorised act of mercy by the Irulas of tlie hfilgiris, 
the following account is given by Harkness.f During 
the winter, or while they are wandering about the forests 
in search of food, driven by hunger, the families or 
parties separate one from another. On these occasions 

* Hindu Manners, Customs, and Oeremoiiies. 

+ Description .of a singular Aboriginal Hace inhabiting Ibo summit of the 
Heilghorry hills, lSi32. 
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tlie women and young children are often left alone, and 
the mother, having no longer any nourishment for her 
infant, anticipates its final misery by burying it alive. 
The account was given and corroborated in such a manner 
as to leave no doubt of its correctness. 

It is stated by Orme, on the authority of the Jesuit 
Father Martin, that the fury of revenge operates so 
strongly among the ‘ Colleries ’ (Kalians) that a man, 
for a slight affront, has been known to murder his 
wife and all his children, merely to have the atrocious 
satisfaction of compelling his adversary to commit like 
murders in his own family. The former practice of 
infanticide by the Kalians is dealt with at greater length 
in the Manual of the Madura district, where it is stated, 
on the authority of the survey account, that ‘‘ a horrible 
custom exists among the females of the Colleries. When 
a quarrel or dissension arises between them, the insulted 
woman brings her child to the house of the aggressor, and 
kills it at her door to avenge herself, although her ven¬ 
geance is attended with the most cruel barbarity. She 
immediately thereafter proceeds to a neighbouring village 
with all her goods. In this attempt she is opposed by her 
neighbours, which gives rise to clamour and outrage. 
The complaint is then carried to the head Ambalacaur, who 
lays it before the elders of the village, and solicits their 
interference to terminat^e the quarrel. In the coarse of 
this investigation, if the husband finds that sufficient 
evidence has lieen brought againsfc his wife that she had 
given cause for provocation and aggression, he proceeds 
unobserved by the assembly to his house, and brings one 
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of his children, and, in the presence of witnesses, kills 
his child at the door of the woman, who had first killed 
her child at his. Bj this mode of proceeding he considers 
that he has saved himself much tronble and expense, 
which would otherwise have devolved on him. This 
circumstance is soon brought to the notice of the tribunal, 
who proclaim that the offence committed is sufficiently 
avenged. But, should this voluntary retribution of 
revenge not be executed by the convicted person, the 
tribunal is prolonged to a limited period, generally fifteen 
days. Before. the expiration of that period, one of the 
children of the convicted person must be killed. At the 
same time he is to bear all expenses for providing food, 
etc., for the assembly during three days.” Such atroci¬ 
ties are not permitted under British rule. 

In the Manual of the Vi25agapatam district It is stated 
tfiaiit female infanticide nsed to be very common all over 
the Jeypore country, and the Rajah is said to have made 
money out of it in one large taluk (division). The 
custom, was to consult the Dasari (priest) when ,a female 
child was born as to its fate. If it was to be killed, the 
parents had to pay the Amiii of the taltik a fee for 
the privilege of killing it; and the Amin used to pay 
the Rajah three hundred rupees a year for renting the 
privilege of giving the license and pocketing the fees. 

The practice of female infanticide was formerly very 
prevalent among the Khonds of Ganjam, and, in 1841, 
Lieutenant Macpherson was deputed to carry into effect 
the measures which bad been proposed by Lord ElpMn- 
stoue for the suppression of the Meriah (human) sacrifice 
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and infanticide. The crime was ascribed to various 
beliefs, viz. : (1) that it was an injunction by god, as one 
woman mad© the whole world suffer; (2) that it con¬ 
duces to male offspring; (3) that woman, being a mischief- 
maker, is better out of the world than in it; (4) that 
the difficulty, owing to poverty, in providing marriage 
portions was an objection to rearing females. From 
Macpherson’s well-known report the following extracts 
are taken. The portion of the Khond country in which 
the practice of female infanticide is known to prevail is 
roughly estimated at 2,400 square miles, its population 
at 60,000, and,the number of infants destroyed annually 
at 1,200 to 1,500. The tribes (who practice infanticide) 
belong to the division of the Khond people which does 
not offer human sacrifices. The usage of infanticide has 
existed amongst them from time immemorial. It owes its 
origin and its maintenance partly to religious opinions, 
partly to ideas from which certain very important features 
of Khond manners arise. The Khouds believe tbat the 
supreme deity, the sun god, created all things good; 
that the earth goddess introduced evil into the world; 
and that these two powers have since conflicted. The 
non-sacrificing tribes makes the supreme deity the great 
object of their adoration, neglecting the earth goddess. 
The sacrificing tribes, on the other hand, believe 
the propitiation of the latter power to be the most 
neoessar'y worship. Now the tribes which practice female 
infanticide hold that the sun god, in contemplating the 

* Selections from tlie Becords of the Government of India (Home Depart, 
ment), Ho. V. 1864 
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deploraMe effects produced by the creation of feminine 
nature, charged men co bring up only as many females 
as they could restrain from producing evil to society. 
This is the first idea upon which the usage is founded. 
Again, the Khonds believe that souls almost invariably 
return to animate human ■ form.s in the families in 
which they have been first born and received. But the 
reception of the soul of an infant into a family is 
completed only on the performance of the ceremony of 
naming upon the seventh day after its birth. The death 
of a female infant, therefore, before that ceremonial of 
reception, is believed to exclude its soul from the circle 
of family spirits, diminishing by one the chance of future 
female births in the family. And, as the first aspiration 
of every Khond is to have male children, this belief is a 
powerful incentive to infanticide.” Macpherson, during 
his campaign, came across many villages of about a 
hundred houses, in which there was not a single female 
child. In his arguments with the people, he asserted 
that inquiry would prove that the opinion that male 
births are increased by the destruction of female infants 
is unfounded. And, with respect to the justification which 
is laid on the. ground that the destruction of infants is a 
less evil than that which must arise from the contests 
attendant on the capricious dissolution of their marriages, 
he held it to be obvious that the practice of infanticide, 
and the cause of those contests re-act upon each other, 
alternately as cause and effect. Infanticide produces a 
scarcity of women, which raises marriage payments so 
high that tribes are easily induced to contest their 
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adjustments when dissolutions of the tie occur, while 
these dissolutions are plainly prompted by that scarcity 
which prevents every man from having a wife. On the 
cessation of infanticide women would become abundant, 
and the marriage payment would become small. Every 
man would have a wife as elsewhere. Women would have 
less power to change, and, when they did, there would 
be no difficulty in making the requisite adjustment of 
property. 

In 1855, Captain Frye found many Bare Bori Khond 
villages without a single female child in them. 

In former times, the Lambadis, before setting out on 
a journey, used to procure a little child, and bury it in 
the ground up, to its shoulders, and then drive their 
loaded bullocks over the unfortunate victim. In propor¬ 
tion to the bullocks thoroughly trampling the child to 
death, so their belief in a successful journey increased.**^ 

The practice of infanticide, as it prevailed among the 
Todas of the Nllgiris, is best summed up in the words of 
an aged Toda, during an interview with Colonel Marshall.f 
“ I was a little boy when Mr. Sullivan (the first English 
pioneer of the Nllgiris) visited these mountains. In those 
days it was the custom to kill children, but the practice 
has long died out, and now one never hears of it. I don’t 
know whether it was wrong or not to kill them, but we 
were very poor, and could not support our children. 
Now everyone has a mantle (putkfili), but formerly there 
was only one for the whole family. We did not kill them 

• ♦ Eev. J. Cain, Ind, Ant., VIII, 1878. 
f A Phrenologist amongst the Todas, 1870. 
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to please any god, but because it was our custom. The 
mother never nursed the child, and the parents did not 
kill it. ,Do you think we could kill it ourselves ? Those 
tell lies who say we laid it down before the opening of 
the buffalo-pen, so that it might be run over and killed 
by the animals. We never did such things, and it is all 
nonsense that we drowned it in buffalo’s milk- Boys 
were never killed—only girls; not those who were sickly 
and deformed—that would he a sin; but, when we had 
one girl, or in some families two girls, those that followed 
were killed. An old woman (kelachi) used to take the 
child immediately it was born, and close its nostrils, ears, 
and mouth with a cloth thus—here pantomimic action. 
It would shortly droop its head, and go to sleep. W e then 
buried it in the ground. The kelachi got a present of 
four annas for the deed.” The old man’s remark about • 
the cattle-pen refers to the Malagasy custom of placing a 
new-born child at the entrance to a cattle-pen, and then 
driving the cattle over it, to see whether they would 
trample on it or not.^ The Missionary Metz f bears out 
.the statement that the Toda babies were killed by 
suffocation. 

In a recent note on the proportion of the sexes among 
the Todas, J which brings out very clearly the great 
excess of male over females, Mr. R. 0. Punnatt states 
that “all who have studied the Todas are agreed upon 
the frequency of the practice ih earlier times. Marshall, 


=* JUlisj History of Madagascar. 

t Tribes inhabitiiig tbe Neilghewy bills. By a German Missionary, 1856. 
t Proc. Cambridge PMlosopb, Soo,, XII, 1904. 
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■writing in 1872, refers to tlie large amount of female 
infanticide in former years, but expresses Ms conviction 
that tbe practice had by that time died out. Mai’shall’s 
evidence is that of native assurance only. Dr. Eivers, 
who received the same assurance, is disinclined to place 
much confidence in native veracity with reference to this 
point, and, in view of the lack of encouragement which 
the practice receives from the Indian Government, this 
is not altogether surprising. The supposition of female 
infanticide, by accounting for the great disproportion 
in the numbers of the sexes, brings the Todas into 
harmony with what is known of the rest of mankind.” In 
summarising his conclusions, Mr. Punnett notes that— 

(1) Among the Todas, males preponderate greatly 
over females. 

(2) This preponderance is doubtless due to the 
practice of female infanticide, which is probably still to 
some ex tent, prevalent. 

(3) The numerical preponderance of the males has 
been steadily sinking during receut years, owing probably 
to the check which foreign intercourse has imposed upon 
female infanticide. 
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The ethnological section of the Madras Museum received 
a few years ago a very interesting relic in the shape 
of a human (Meriah) sacrifice post from Baligudu in 
Ganjam (plate XXXIY), This post, which was fast being 
reduced to a mere shell by * white-ants,’ is, 1 believe, the 
only one now in existence. It was brought by Colonel 
Piokance, who was Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
to Baligudu from some place in the south-west of the 
Ohinna Kimedi Maliahs, and set up in the ground near the 
gate of the reserve Police barracks. 

' The best known case,” Mr. Frazer writes,* of human 
sacrifices systematically offered to ensure good crops is 
supplied by the Kbonds or Kandlis, a Dravidian race in 
Bengal and Madras. Our knowledge of them is derived 
from the accounts written by British oflScers, who, forty 
or fifty years ago, were engaged in putting them down. 
The sacrifices were offered to the earth goddess, Tari 
Pennu or Bera Pennu, and were believed to ensure good 
crops, and immunity from all diseases and accidents. In 
particular, they were considered necessary in the culti¬ 
vation of turmeric, the Khonds arguing that the turmeric 
could not have a deep red colour without the shedding 
of blood. The victim, a Meriah, was acceptable to the 
goddess only if he had been purchased, or had been born 

* The G-olden Boogli. 
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a victim, that is the son of a victim father, or had been 
devoted as a child hj his father or guardian.” 

Tn 1837, Mr. Russell, in a report on the districts 
entrusted to his control, wrote as follows.* “ The cere¬ 
monies attending the barbarous rite, and still more the 
mode of destroying life, vary in different parts of the 
country. In the Maliahs of Groomsur, the sacrifice is 
offered annually to Tbadha Rennoo (the earth) under the 
effigy of a bird intended to represent a peacock, with the 
view of propitiating the deity to grant favourable seasons 
and crops. The ceremony is performed at the expense 
of, and in rotation by certain raootahs (districts) com¬ 
posing a community, and connected together from local 
circumstances. Besides these periodical sacrifices, others 
are made by single mootaha, and even by individuals, to 
avert any threatening calamity from sickness, murrain, 
or other cause. Grown men are the most esteemed 
(as victims) because the most costly. Children are 
purchased, and reared for years with the family of the 
person who ultimately devotes them to a cruel death, 
when circumstances are supposed to demand sacrifice at 
Ms hands. They seem to be treated with kindness, and, 
if young, are kept under no constraint; but, when old 
enough to be sensible of the fate that awaits them, they 
are placed in fetters and guarded. Most of those who 
were rescued had been sold by their parents or nearest 
relations, a practice which, from all we could learn, is 
very common. Persons of riper age are kidnapped by 

* Selections from the Beoords, Goveramentof India^Jfo. V, Hnman Saoriflee 
a?id Infanticide, 1S54. 
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wretches who trade in human flesh. The victim must 
always be purchased. Criminals, or prisoners captured 
in war, are not considered fitting subjects. The price is 
paid indifferently in brass utensils, cattle, or corn. The 
zanee (or priest), who may be of any caste, officiates at 
the sacrifice, but he performs the poojah (oflering of 
flowers, incense, etc.) to the idol through the medium of 
the Toomba, who must be a Khond child under seven 
years of age. This child is fed and clothed at the public 
expense, eats with no other person, and is subjected to no 
act deemed impure. For a month prior to the sacrifice 
there is much feasting and intoxication, and dancing 
round the Meriah who is adorned with garlands, etc., 
and, on the day before the performance of the barbarous 
rite, is stupefied with toddy, and made to sit, or, if neces¬ 
sary, is bound at the bottom of a post, bearing the 
effigy above described. The assembled multitude then 
dance around to music, and, addressing the earth, say : 
‘ 0 God, we offer the sacrifice to you. Give us good 
crops, seasons, and health.’ After which they address 
th§ victim * We bought you with a price, and did not seize 
you. Now we sacrifice you according to custom, and no 
sin rests with us.’ On the following day, the victim, being 
again intoxicated and anointed with oil, each individual 
present touches the anointed part, and wipes the oil on 
his own head. All then proceed in procession around the 
village and its boundaries, preceded by music, bearing 
the victim and a pole, to the top of which is attached a 
tuft of peacock’s feathers. On returning to the post, 
which is always placed near the village deity called Zakaree 
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Pennoo, and represented by tliree stones, near wHcb tlie 
brass effigy in tbe shape of the peacock is buried, they • 
kill a hog in sacrifice, and, Having allowed the blood to 
flow into a pit prepared for the purpose, the victim who, 
if it has been found possible, has been previously made 
senseless from intoxication, is seized and thrown in, and 
his face pressed down until he is suflocated in the bloody 
mire amid the noise of instruments. The Zanee then cuts 
a piece of flesh from the body, and buries it with ceremony 
near the effigy and village idol, as an offering to the earth. 
All the rest afterwards go through the same form, and 
carry the bloody prize to their villages, where the same 
rites are peifformed, part being interred near the village 
idol, and little bits on the boundaries. The head and face 
remain untouched, and the bones, when bare, are buried 
with them in the pit. After this horrid ceremony has 
been completed, a buffalo calf is brought in front of the 
post, and, his fore feet having been cut off, is left there 
till the following day. Women, dressed in male attire 
and armed as men, then drink, dance and sing round the 
spot, the calf is killed and eaten, and the Zanee (priest) 
is dismissed with a present of rice and a hog or calf.” 

In the same year, Mr. Arbuthnot, Collector of Yizaga- 
patam, reported as follows. “ Of the hill tribe, Codooloo, 
there are said to He two distinct classes, the Ootia 
Codooloo and Jathapoo Codooloo. The former class is 
that which is in the habit of offering human sacrifices to 
the god called Jenkery, with a view to secure good crops. 
This ceremony is generally performed on the Sunday 
preceding or following the Pongal feast; The victim is 
65 
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seldom carried bj force, but procured by purobase, aud 
there is a fixed price for each person, which consists of 
forty articles such as a bullock, a male buffalo, a cow, a 
goat, a piece of cloth, a silk cloth, a brass pot, a large plate, 
a bunch of plantains, etc. The man who is destined for 
the sacrifice is immediately carried before the god, and 
a small quantity of rice coloured with saffron is put upon 
his head. The influence of this is said to prevent his 
attempting to escape, even though set at liberty. It 
would appear, however, that, from the moment of his 
seizure till he is sacrificed, he is kept in a continued state 
of stupefaction or intoxication. He is allowed to wander 
about the village, to eat and drink anything he may take 
a fancy to, and even to have connection with any of the 
women whom he may meet. On the morning set apart 
for the sacrifice, he is carried before the idol in a state of 
intoxication. One of the villagers officiates as priest, 
who cuts a small hole in the stomach of the victim, and 
with the blood that flows from the wound the idol is 
besmeared. Then the crowds from the neighbouring 
villages rush forward, and he is literally out into pieces.- 
Each person who is so fortunate as to procure it carries 
away a morsel of the flesh, and presents it to the idol of 
his own village.” 

Concerning a method of sacrifice, which is illustrated 
by the post preserved in the museum, Colonel Campbell 
records that one of the most common ways of offering 
the sacrifice in Ohinna Kimedi is to the effigy of an 
elephant (hatti mundo or elephant’s head) rudely carved 


• PersonaJ ITarrativo of Service amoiig the Wild Tribe? of KhoBdistan, 
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in wood, fixed on tlie top of a stout post, on wHcli it is 
made to revolve. After tlie performance of the usual 
ceremonies, the intended victim is fastened to the pro¬ 
boscis of the elephant, and, amidst the shouts and yells 
of the excited multitude of Khonds, is rapidly whirled 
round, when, at a given signal by the officiating Zaneo or 
priest, the crowd rush in, seize the Meriah, and with their 
knives cut the flesh off the shrieking wretch as long as 
life remains. He is then cut down, the skeleton burnt, 

■ and the horrid orgies are over. In several villages I 
counted as many as fourteen effigies of elephants, which 
had been used in former sacrifices. These I caused 
to be overthrown by the baggage elephants attached to 
my camp in the presence of the assembled Khonds, to 
show them that these venerated objects had no power 
against the living animal, and to remove all vestiges of 
their bloody superstition.” In another report Colonel 
Campbell describes how the miserable victim is dragged 
along the fields, surrounded by a crowd of half intoxicated 
Khonds who, shouting and screaming, rush upon Mm, and 
with their knives cut the flesh piecemeal from the bones, 
avoiding the head and bowels, till the living skeleton, 
dying from loss of blood, is relieved from torture, when 
its remains are burnt, and the ashes mixed with the 
new grain to preserve it from insects. Yet again he 
describes a sacrifice wMch was peculiar to the Khonds of 
Jeypore. “ It is,” he says, “ always succeeded by the 
sacrifice of three human beings, two to the sun to the 
east and west of the village, and one in the centre, with 
the usual barbarities of the MeriaM A stout wooden 
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post about six foot long is firmly fixed in the ground, at 
the foot of it a narrow grave is dug, and to the top of 
the post the victim is firmly fastened by the long hair of 
his head. Four assistants hold his outstretched arms 
and legs,, the body being suspended horizontally over the 
grave, with the face towards the earth. The officiating 
Junna or priest, standing on the right side, repeats the 
following invocation, at intervals hacking with his sacri¬ 
ficing knife the back part of the shrieking victim’s neck. 

* 0 Mighty Manicksoro, this is your festal day. To the 
Khonds the offering is Meriah, to kings Junna. On 
account of this sacrifice you have given to kings king¬ 
doms, guns, and swords. The sacrifice we now offer you 
must eaf, and we pray that our battle-axes may be 
converted into swords, our bows and arrows into gnn 
powder and balls; and, if we have any quarrels with other 
tribes, give us the victory. Preserve us from the tyranny 
of kings and their officers.’ Then, addressing the victim, 

‘ That we may enjoy prosperity, we offer you a sacrifice 
to our god Manicksoro, who will immediately eat you, so 
be not grieved at our slaying you. Your parents were 
aware, when we purchased you from them for sixty 
rupees, that we did so with intent to sacrifice you. There 
is, therefore, no sin on our heads, but on your parents. 
After you are dead, we shall perform your obsequies.’ 
The victim is then decapitated, the body thrown into the 
grave, and the head left suspended from the post till 
devoured by wild beasts. The knife remains fastened to 
the post till the three sacrifices have been performed, 
when it is removed with much ceremony.” In an account 
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"by Captain Mao Viccar of the sacrifice as carried out at 
Maji Deso, it is stated that “ on the day of sacrifice the 
Meriah is surrounded by the Khonds, who beat him 
violently on the head with the heavy metal bangles, 
which they purchase at the fairs, and wear on these 
occasions. If this inhuman smashing does not imme¬ 
diately destroy the victim’s life, an end is put to his 
sufferings by strangulation, a slit bamboo being used for 
the purpose. Strips of flesh are then out off the hack, and 
each recipient of the precious treasure carries his portion 
to the stream which waters his fields, and there suspends 
it on a pole. The remains of the mangled carcase are 
then buried, and funeral obsequies are performed seven 
days subsequently, and repeated one year afterwards.** 

The Khonds of Bara Mootah promised to relin'quish 
the rite on condition, inter alia^ that they should be at 
liberty to sacrifice buffaloes, monkeys, goats, etc., to their 
deities with all the solemnities observed on occasions of 
human sacrifice; and that they should be at liberty, 
upon all occasions, to denounce to their gods, the Govern¬ 
ment, and some of its servants in particular, as the cause 
of their having relinquished the great rite. 

The last recorded Meriah sacrifice in the Ganjam 
Maliahs occurred in 1852, and there are still Khonds 
alive, who were present at it. Twenty-five descendants 
of persons who were reseri7ed for sacrifice, but were 
rescued by Government officers, returned themselves as 
Meriah at the Census, 1901. The Khonds have now 
substituted a buffalo for a human being. The animal is 
hewn to pieces while alive, and the villagers rush home to 
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their villages, to bury the flesh in the soil, and so secure 
prosperous crops. The sacrifice is not unaccompanied 
by risk to the performers, as the bnflalo, before dying 
frequently kills one or more of its tormentors. This was 
the case near Ballignda in 1899, when a buflalo killed the 
sacrificer. In the previous year, the desire of a village 
to intercept tbe bearer of the flesh for a neighbouring 
village led to a fight, in which two men were killed. 

It was the practice, a few years ago, at every Dassara 
festival in Jeypore, Vizagapatam, to select a specially 
fine ram, wash it, shave its head, affix thereto red and 
white bottu and namam (sect marks) between the eyes 
and down the nose, and gird it with a new white cloth 
after the manner of a human being. The animal being 
then fastened in a sitting posture, certain ptija was 
performed by the Brahman priest, and it was decapitated. 
The supplanting of human victims by animals is indicated, 
by various religious legends.' Thus a hind was sub¬ 
stituted for Iphigenia, and a ram for Isaac. 

It was stated by the officers of the Meriah Agency 
that there was reason to believe that the Eaja of Jeypore, 
when he was installed at his father’s decease in 1860-61, 
sacrificed a girl tliirteen years of age at the shrine of the 
goddess Durga in the town of Jeypore.* The last 
attempted human sacrifice (which was nearly successful) 
in the Vizagapatam district, among the Eutia Khonds, 
was, I believe, in 1880. But the memory of the abandoned 
practice is kept green by one of the Khond songs, for a 


* Vizagapatam Manual. 
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translation of wMoii we are indebted to Mr. J. E. Eriend- 
Pereira.’^ 

At the time of the great Kiabon (Campbell) Saheb’s 
coming, the country was in darkness; it was enveloped 
in mist. 

Having sent panes to collect the people of the 
land, they, having surrounded them, caught the meria 
saorificers. 

Having caught the meria sacrificers, they brought 
them; and again they went and seized the eril coun¬ 
cillors. 

Having seen the chains and shackles, the people were 
afraid; murder and bloodshed were quelled. 

Then the land became beautiful; and a certain 
Mokodella (MaePherson) Saheb came. 

He destroyed the lairs of the tigers and bears in the 
hills and rocks, and taught wisdom to the people. 

After the lapse of a month he built bungalows and 
schools; and he advised them to learn reading and law. 

They learnt wisdom and reading; they acquired silver 
and gold. Then all the people became wealthy. 

Human sacrifice was not practised^in the Kurtilli 
muttah of the Ganjam Maliahs. The reason of this is 
assigned to the fact that the first attempt was made with 
a crooked knife, and the sacrificers made such a bad 
business of it that they gave it up. Colonel Campbell 
gives another tradition, that through humanity one of 
the Kurtilli Patros {head of a group of villages) threat¬ 
ened to leave the muttah if the practice was carried out. 


♦ Jonm., A-s. Soo., Bengal, 18B8, 
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As in Europe, so in Sonfchern India, fashion plays an 
important r61e in connection with native dress, both 
male and female. The assumption of the turban by the 
autochthonous Todas of the Nilgiris; the replacement 
of the tribal turban of the Badagas by knitted night 
cap of bright red or orange hue; the pork-pie cap, 
beloved of native student, and ofFtiraes decorated with 
monstrous knitted flower pattern; the unstarched white 
shirt, patent leather boots, and white socks of the 
Bengali B<abu clerk; the adoption by native cricketers 
of machine-made coloured blazers, as evil in colour 
contrast as those of many a house eleven at an English 
public school, are but a few examples of change for the 
worse in native male attire. Sometime ago I was 
shocked by the appearance of a member of my staff in a 
new patch-work white shirt adorned with no less than 
six individual and distinct trade-marks, representing the 
King Emperor, Britannia, an elephant, etc. A native 
of the labouring classes is, to my mind, far better dressed 
when clad in plain white loin cloth stained with indi¬ 
genous seruver-dyof and white or seruver-red turban, 
than when his turban is dyed with Turkey-red, and the 
loin cloth is of white imported fabric with the much- 
prized trade-mark, or replaced by unseemly pantaloons 
made of some gaudy imported piece-gpod. Ho longer 
does the jungle tribesman, who has emerged from Ms 
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uncivilised condition to work for regular wages on 
planters’ estates, rest content with a vSiniple country- 
made cloth around his loins, but appears, on high days and 
holidays, clad in turban or cap, and woven coat of English 
cut. And, on the occasion of a visit to the village of a 
hill tribe, I found the entire male community dressing 
in gorgeous apparel for a sacred festival in a neighbouring 
grove, and painting their faces with various marks with 
the aid of miniatime looking-glasses and coal-tar dyes, 
which, with imported fabrics, are exposed for sale at the 
weekly shandy (market). 

Between fashion in female dress in England and 
Southern India there is this marked difference, that, 
whereas in England change in form (with the bloomer 
and bicycle costumes as extreme examples in modern 
times) is the most conspicuous feature, in Southern 
India, while the shape of the sari, jacket, and petticoat 
have remained unaltered, a radical change has taken 
place in recent years in both design and colour owing 
to the widespread introduction of imported printed 
fabrics (piece-goods), which now constitute a conspicuous 
feature of bazars throughout the Madras Presidency. 
And it is curious to look back, and reflect that the term 
piece-goods was originally applied in trade to the Indian 
cotton fabrics exported to England. 

Three primary factors are mainly responsible for 
guiding fashion so far as native female dress in Southern 
India is concerned, viz., novelty, the quaint or grotesque, 
and artistic beauty. And the least concerned, in these 
days of the decline and fall of South Indian industrial 

m 
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arts, is artistic beauty. Tke love of fcke grotesque, wbicli 
prevails among tke natives of Southern India, is best 
illustrated by the carvings on Hindu temples and mytho¬ 
logical paintings, and is responsible for the demand 
for the eccentric devices on female dress, with which 
the bazars are now stocked, and which are disseminated, 
through the medium of weekly fairs or markets, to 
remote places, which do not rejoice in the equivalent of 
milliner’s shops. 

In addition to new and showy design, which will 
captivate the native eye, the ticket, or label on each 
piece is an important element of attraction, and as much 
ingenuity is displayed in the production of the grotesque 
on the ticket as on the fabric. And I have before me, as 
I write, a glazed label depicting a group composed of 
a native lady with turmeric complexion, clad in a 
pink sari, seated on a maroon cushion, and engaged in 
conversation with a naked little boy blue, while a chubby 
pink child looks on round the corner of a violet purdah 
(curtain). We are nowadays familiar with litigation in 
connection with trade-marks in their commercial aspect. 
Ho-t long ago an incident occurred, which related. to 
these marks in their religious aspect. ,A public meeting 
of Muhammadans assembled in the mosque at Oota- 
camund with a view to taking steps to present a 
petition to the Governor to stop the importation of a 
certain brand of cigarettes made in Germany, as the 
trade-mark represented a bird of paradise with the 
kallma (the Muhammadan confession of faith) round 
its neck, as being an insult to Muhammadans, 
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Tlie raison cVStre of tlie gaudy eccentricities of design 
in female apparel, men’s shawls and turbans, which are 
now endemic in the bazars of Southern India, is the 
endeavour on the part of the merchant to secure a fabric 
which will be attractive, and command an extensive sale 
combined with a large profit. For example, some time 
ago a fabric, intended for making up into female petti¬ 
coats, arrived in the Madras market, with a flower and 
bird device and a wondrous border composed of an 
endless procession of white bicycles of ancient pattern 
with green gearing and treadles, separated from each 
other by upright stems with green and yellow fronds 
growing out of a conventional border. In another 
importation, the same bicycles appeared on a cloth with 
designs of flowers and fishes. The whole attraction of 
these fabrics laid in the representation of the bicycle, 
which is now established as a ‘ common object of the 
sea-shore ’ in Madras. 

The native scale of colour differs from the British 
colour-scale, as represented by dyers, and mainly in this, 
that the English colours tend to be crude, while the 
native colours are of more subdued or compound tints. 
For example, the beantifnl vegetable reds of Madura and 
Gonjeeveram are not what we should call a true red like, 
the imported Turkey-red, but, as can readily bo seen in 
some of the beautiful woven cloths in the industrial 
section of the Madras museum, red wdtli a slight 
admixture of blue. I do not for a moment contend 
that the imported fabrics, which form so conspicuous 
a feature of the female attire of the middle and lower 
classes of the native community, should possess the 
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artistic merit, either in colour or design, of the lovely 
saris manufactured at Adoni, Arni, Madura, Tanjore and 
other places, or the beautiful satins of Ayjampet. But 
I do condemn both colour and design of many of the 
imported colour-printed fabrics, which, in a native 
throng, offend the eye, when brought in contrast with 
the more subdued colouring of the woven cloths made 
by native weavers with country-dyed yarn; “ It should,” 
Ruskin writes,“ be one of the first objects of all 
manufacturers to produce' stuffs not only beautiful and 
quaint in design, but also adapted for every-day service, 
and decorous in humble and secluded’life. And your 
duty as manufacturers is to form the market as much as 
to supply it. And it rests with the manufacturer to 
determine whether he will make his wares educational 
instruments, or mere drugs of the market.” With 
which quotation I close my brief lay sermon on modern 
dress, and return to ethnography. 

Some tribes in Southern India have only recently 
advanced beyond what has been termed the fig-leaf state 
of society. Thus, writing in 1874, Mr. Ullal Ragha- 
vendra Rao states f that the Koragas of South Oanara 
wear ‘‘ leaves of the forest interwoven together. The 
story goes that, at the time when the Xoragas reigned, 
one of these black-legged (the usual expression by which 
they are referred to during the night) demanded a girl 
of high birth in marriage. ’Being enraged at this, the 
upper class of the people withheld, after the overthrow 
of the Koraga empire, every kind of dress from Koraga 

* The two Paths, f ind. Ant., HI, 1874. 
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women, who, to protect themselves from disgrace, have 
since had recourse to the leaves of the forest, conceiving 
that god has decreed them this kind of covering.’’ A 
few years later (1881) Mr. Walhouse tells us that the 
Koragas wore an “ apron of twigs and leaves over the 
buttocks. Once this was the only covering allowed 
them, and a mark of their deep degradation. But now, 
when no longer compulsory, and of no use, as it is worn 
over the clothes, the women still retain it, believing its 
disuse would be unlucky. I am told that the Koragas, 
when they come into a town, for marketing or other 
purpose, walk in Indian file, concealing their nakedness 
by means of a series of cloths stitched together, spread 
out between them, and extending down the line, A 
small piece of dry areca palm leaf sewed together covers 
the head of the Koraga, and forms a hat for him. This 
bat, at their feasts, he uses as a drinking-cup, which will 
hold a considerable quantity of liquor. 

In a note on the Irulas, Mackenzie writes as follows.! 
“ After the Yuga Pralayam (deluge, or change from one 
Yuga to another), the Yillars or Irulans, Malayans, and 
Yedans, supposed to be decendants of a Rishi under the 
influence of a malignant curse, were living in a state of 
nature, though they have now taken to wearing some 
kind of covering, males putting on skins and females 
stitched leaves.” 

The Thanda Pulayan women of the west coast wear 
a primitive dress, made of the leaves of a sedge (thanda), 
cut into lengths, and tied round the waist in such a 

* Ind. Int., X, 1881. t Tamil Majmsoripts, VoL III, 



fasMon that the unwoven strings hang in a bushy tail 
behind, and present the same appearance in front, reach¬ 
ing below the knees (plate XXXV). When a Thanda 
Pulayan girl first assumes this garment, to replace the 
strip of areca palm bark worn in early childhood, a cere¬ 
mony called thanda kalyanam, or thanda marriage, is 
celebrated, which is the occasion of a feast of curry and 
rice, fish, and toddy. The garment is generally made by 
a female relative. It is fast going out of fashion, as 
Mappillas and others who own the Pulayans compel 
them to wear cotton cloths. ' The weaving of this gar¬ 
ment is accounted for by a tradition that “ a certain 
high-caste man had been sowing grain, and planting 
vegetables in his fields, but found that his daily work 
was in some unknown way frustrated. Por, whatever 
he planted or sowed in the day, was carefully picked up 
and taken when men slept. So he set a watch, and one 
night he saw coming out of a hole hitherto unknown 
to him certain beings like men, but quite naked, who 
set to work destroying his hopes of a crop. Pursuing 
them, he succeeded in catching a man and woman, 
and he was so ashamed of their condition that he gave 
the man his own upper cloth, and made him put it on ; 
but, not having one to spare for the woman, she (follow¬ 
ing mother Eve’s example) made herself an apron of 
grass.” ^ 

The jungle Vettuvans of Malabar wear clusters of 
long leaves, suspended from the waist. The origin of 
this gear is said to be that, when the god Parameswara 


^ Eev. W, J, Eicliards, Ind, Ant., IX, 1880, 
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was distributing gifts of clothing to the various peoples 
of the earth, he asked the Yettuvan women whether 
they would prefer a daily or yearly change of apparel. 
They decided in favour of the former, and the god, to 
punish them for their ambition, decreed that their daily 
dress should consist of leaves. They change their foliage 
every noon, and sleep in it. 

In a note on the Bhondas of Jaipur, Mr, J. A. May 
informs us ^ that the female attire consists of just a 
piece of cloth, eithei* made of kerong bark and manu¬ 
factured by themselves, or purchased from the weavers, 
about a foot square, and only sufficient to cover a part 
of one hip. It is attached to their waists by a string, 
on which it runs, and can be shifted round to any side. 
A most ludicrous sight has often been presented to me 
by a stampede among a number of these women, when I 
have happened to enter a village unexpectedly. On my 
approach, one and all hurried to their respective dwell¬ 
ings, and, as they ran in all directions, endeavoured to 
shift this rag round to the part most likely, to be exposed 
to me. The peculiar dress originated in the following 
legend. The goddess Sita happened to travel through 
this part of the country,, and, when she halted on one 
occasion, while superintending the preparation of her 
midday repast, found herself surrounded by a large 
number of naked women. She blushed to behold such 
indecency, and forthwith presented them with a piece of 
tusser silk cloth, which was eagerly accepted, but, when 


* JiicL ^nt,, II, 1873, 
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divided, was found to supply eacli one with only just 
enough to cover one hip. The goddess, whose travelling 
wardrobe evidently did not allow of greater liberality, 
then commanded that they should always in future 
cover themselves thus much, death being the penalty 
of their disobedience. My informant gave me to 
understand that one of the' Government Agents some 
years ago insisted on a young woman being properljr 
clothed. The result was she survived the change only 
three days.” 

According to the Vizagapatam Manual, the small 
atrip of hempen cloth worn by the Bonda or ISTanga 
(naked) Porojas is so adjusted as bo leave the left thigh, 
both in front and behind, entirely uncovered. They are 
required, moreover, to shave their heads. Any relaxa¬ 
tion of either custom would lead, it is believed, to the 
destruction of the tribe by tigers. 

The bustle or dress-improver, made of tadamara 
fibre, and worn by the Gadaba women of Vizagapatam 
outside the loin-cloth, is said to have been copied from 
that of Sita, the wife of Rama, when she followed her 
banished lord to the wilds of Dandakaranyam. Each 
division of the Gadabas has a distinctive dress for 
females, manufactured out of the karenga fibre. Thus, 
the cloth of the Bo da Gadaba women consists of black 
or blue and white stripes; the Parengi Gadabas wear 
white with a thin red border; the Allaru Gadabas wear 
red, blue, and white. ^ 


* ff.D. Taylor, Madras Census Report, 1891, 
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In tlie first quarter of the nineteenth century,** Mr. 
G-. T. Mackenzie writes,'^ the female converts to Christi¬ 
anity, in the extreme south, ventured, contrary to the old 
rules for the lower castes, to clothe themselves above the 
waist. This innovation was made the occasion for 
threats, violence, and a series of disturbances. Similar 
disturbances arose from the same cause nearly thirty 
years later, and, in 1859, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Gov¬ 
ernor of Madras, interfered, and granted permission 
to the women of the lower castes to wear a cloth over 
the breasts and shoulders.” 

Concerning the Tiyans of Malabar, Moor, writing 
towards the close of the eighteenth century,f narrates 
that “ we were told that, many years ago, during the 
reign of a princess, the men were addicted to practices 
so vile that a distant hint of them can only be given; 
and, to wean their minds from such intercourse, and 
turn them to their proper object, she caused the upper 
part of the females’ garments to be lain aside; suppos¬ 
ing such a continual display of attractive charms imuld 
not but have the wished-for effect. Another authority 
informed us that a treasonable insurrection was nearly 
effected by the aid of the females, who carried arms 
udder their garments, and supplied the men with them.; 
and from this cause proceeds their present nakedness 
By General Bnrton J the adoption of a covering to the 
breasts on the west coast is naively attributed to the 
outspoken remarks of the British soldier. 

* OhrUtianity in Travanoore, 1901. 

Farrative of Little’s DetaoHmcnt, 1794. t An Indian OMo. 
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The jungle Kadir women of tlie Anaimalai hills, 
when they meet a European on the road, with their body- 
cloths wrapped round them in such a way as to expose 
the upper halves of their breasts, manifest symptoms of 
shyness and modesty, and stand aside with face averted 
so that they cannot see the stranger, on the same princi¬ 
ple which prompts some eastern women, if surprised when 
taldng a bath, to turn the face, no further concealment 
being necessary. Ideas of modesty, it has been said, 
are altogether relative and conventional, and it is not the 
feeling of shame that has given rise to the covering of 
the body, but the covering that has provoked the feeling 
of shame. This is well illustrated by the difference in 
behaviour of the native females of Malabar and the 
Tamil women of the east coast. In Malabar the body¬ 
clothing of the Kayar, Tiyan, Oheruman females, etc,, 
above the loins is exceedingly scanty. As Mr. Logan 
says:* “The.women clothe themselves in a single 
white cloth of fine texture, reaching from the waist to the 
knees, and occasionally, when abroad, they throw over 
the shoulder and bosom another similar cloth. But by 
custom the Nayar women go uncovered from the waist. 
Upper garments indicate lower caste, or sometimes, by 
a strange reversal of western notions, immodesty.” 
According to ancient custom, Nayar women in Travan- 
core used to remove their body-cloth in the presence of 
the Koyal family. But, since 1856, this custom has 
been abolished, by a proclamation during the reign of 
H.H. Vanohi Bala Rama Varraa Knlasakhara Perumal 


♦ Manual of Malabar, 
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Bhagiodya Rama Varma. In a critique on the Indian 
Census Report, 1901, Mr. J. D. Rees observes * that, 
*‘if the Census Commissioner had enjoyed the privilege of 
living among the Nayars, he would not have accused them 
of an ‘ excess of females.’ ^he most beautiful women 
in India, if numerous, could never be excessive.” The 
observant Abbe Dubois noticed that, “ of all the women 
in India, it is especially the courtesans (dancing girls or 
Deva-dasis) who are the most decently clothed, as expe¬ 
rience has no doubt taught them that for a woman to 
display her charms damps sensual ardour instead of 
exciting it, and that the imagination is more easily capti¬ 
vated than the eye.”t A Tamil woman, young or old and 
wizened, going along the high road, with breasts partially 
uncovered by her ample body-cloth, will, when she sees 
a European coming, pull the cloth over them from a feel¬ 
ing of shame in the presence of the foreigner, which is 
absent in the presence of her fellow-countrymen. So, too, 
a Tamil or Toda woman, when undergoing the process of 
measurement at my hands, is most particular in arrang¬ 
ing her upper garment so as to conceal her breasts, 
whereas a Malabar woman has no hesitation in appear¬ 
ing with breasts completely exposed, or in thiwing off 
the slender wrapper which may cover her shoulders, and 
considers the exposure in no way immodest. 

A friend, bartering for the two bead necklets, which 
constituted the full-dress of a Jungle girl, had no difficulty 
in securing one, but no bribe would tempt her to part 
with the second, as, in its absence, she would be naked. 


* Nineteenth. Gentnry, 1904. 
t Hindu Manners, Custems and Ceremonies. 
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An orthodox Braiiman, when asked his name, will not 
give it readily and in a direct manner, but will, after 
some hesitation, say ” People call me ” or My name is 
said to be ” so and so. On meeting a person, such as an 
elder, to whom respect is due, it is strict etiquette 
to prostrate oneself before him, and repeat his abhiva- 
thanam, which contains his sakha (Veda), gotra (house 
name), and name. This is only done by the very ortho¬ 
dox. Some Brahmans believe that, if they mention their 
name or age, they run the risk of shortening their life. 
Moreover, from a Hindu point of view, self must always 
be kept in the background as a sign of modesty. Even 
in the Sanskrit grammar the third person comes first, 
and the first last. A sloka runs to the following effect:— 

Atma nama guromama; 

Hamathikripunasyaoha; 

Sreyaskamo nagrinhiyatli; 

Jyestah pathya kalathryayoh. 

Which, being translated, means that he who wishes 
for a prosperous life should not pronounce the name of 
his natural or spiritual father (guru), eldest son or wife, 
or a gi’eat miser. A Sanskrit stanza in the Sukranitisara 
runs to the effect that one may not make known the 
following nine things : one’s age, wealth, family secrets, 
mode of acquiring knowledge of mantrams or medicine 
connection with the opposite sex, gifts to others, respect 
or disgrace to oneself. 
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Wives believe that to tell tbeir basband’s name, or 
pronounce it even in a dream, would bring Mm to an 
untimely end. Most Brahman, and some non-Brahman 
castes, name their children after their grandparents 
OF great-grandparents, who are not living. In such 
cases, the parents call them by pet names, or abbreviated 
forms of their true names, of which the following are 
examples:— 

Pet names, —Payyari, Mogii, Nayaiia, Doraswami, Chikkia, 
Doddappa, Appanna, Anappa, Swami (converted into Sami). 

Abbreviated names .—Kittu or Kiohohu (Krishna), Ramu 
(llamaswami), Rukku (Rnbnani), Jann (Janaki), Cheohn 
(Seshadri), Eoehi' (Lakshmi), Mani .(Snhrahmanian), Nanu 
(Narayana), E&Ju (Eajagopalan). 

Some iiingayats name their children after their 
ancestors, especially after grandparents. So long as 
these are living, the children-are named after the gods, 
but assume their names after their death. 

' Women may not call their parents, husband, father 
and mother-in-law, brother or sister-in-law by their 
name. The mother-in-law will be called amma, and the 
sister-in-law akka. A girl, when she enters into a new 
family on marriage, receives a new name. This name is 
given to her' by her husband’s relations,, and signifies 
that she has de facto, not only de jure, become a member 
of her husban4's family. So much importance is attached 
to the new name that it completely ousts the girl’s 
former name. The old name is known as her mother’s 
house name, the new one as her mother^in-laVs name, 

Victoria, dr Rani, after the late Queen-Empress, is 
the name given to pet daughters in many Hindu families. 
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And the title Empress is said to have been used as a 
surname by a well-known Dasi (dancing-girl) in the city 
of Madras. Prince of Wales is sometimes the pet name 
given to an eldest son. 

The custom of calling a newly-born child, after its 
parents have lost a first born or more in succession, by 
an opprobrious name, is common among many classes, 
including even Muhammadans. In the Mysore country 
the custom of boring the right nostril of a child, whose 
elder brothers or sisters have died, prevails. Such 
children are called Gunda (rock), Kalla (stone), Huccha 
(lunatic), Tippa (dung-hill). The last name is given 
alter some rubbish from a dung-heap has been brought 
in a sieve, and the child placed on it.* “ Other names 
of despised things,” Mr. A. Srinivasan vwrites "‘are 
Pentayya (refuse), Siprayya and Dibbadii (broom and 
mound of earth); of distasteful objects Yembu (nim 
tree); and of words that mean disrelish Eossayya 
(disgust). Ohithabi (decayed leaf), a Muhammadan 
name, shows that the principle of self-abasement finds 
favour with the Moslem also. Some call themselves 
cats (Pillayya and Pillamma) in the hope that they may 
atone thereby for the sin of having caused the death of 
cats.” Lingayat children, whose predecessors have died 
in their infancy, are named Sudugadavva (burial ground), 
Tippiah or Tippavva (rubbish heap), Tirakappa (mendi¬ 
cant), Gundappa (rook). These names signify humility, 
and are given in the belief that god will have pity on 
the parents, and give the children a long Ifease of life. 


* Narayou Axyaagar. Ind. Ant., IX,, 1880. 
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Tlie cuatom of giving opprobrious names, to avert tbe 
jealousy of evil powers, is common in the Telugu country. 
For example, Pichchi (mad), Verri (idiot), Engili (spittle), 
are very potent for this purpose. Another device is to 
give a Hindu child a Muhammadan or English name, 
such as Bade Sahib or Rapsan (corruption of Robertson).* 
Longly is used as a name for a maimed person in the 
district in which Mr. Longley of the Civil Service, who 
had a maimed limb, served. A robber, who was hung at 
Trichinopply, became so popular as a demon that children 
were frequently named after him.f 

It is a custom among some Hindu women, when they 
lose their first two children, to beg of three persons three 
rags as bedding for the third child. They also dig a 
grave, and fill it in, or roll the child in the dust, or in 
a tray filled with bran. Sometimes they beg for money 
instead of bran, and with the money collected have a 
silver ornament made, which they tie on to the neck of 
the child. This custom is very common among the 
Telugus. Sterile women believe that children will be 
born to them, if they place a newly-born infant in their 
lap, or perform for it the unlovely duties of a nurse. 

Vows are sometimes made at a snake shrine with the 
object of procuring issue, and if a child is born, it is 
given an appropriate name, such as Nagappa, Subbana, 
Nagamma, etc.f 

Childless parents, to whom offspring is born after the 
performance of a vow, name it after the deity, whose aid 

• H, Gr. Prettdergasfe. liid. 

t Monier WilliamB. Br^yutnamsm and Hindninn. 

+ Mannal of the Bellary district, 1905. 
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has been invoked, such as Srinivasa at Tirupati, Lakshmi- 
uarasimha at Sholingur, or some other local god or 
goddess. At N’egapatara, some Hindus make vows to 
the Miran (Muhammadan saint) of Nagiir, and name the 
child after him. The name thus given is not, however, 
used in every-day life, but abandoned, like the cere¬ 
monial name given prior to the Hindu upanajanam 
ceyemonj. 

The following nicknames, given on account of 
physical attributes or deformity, are selected from a long 
vocabulary, which has been mainly brought together 
during my tribal wanderings :— 


Thief. 

Blind. 

Hunchback. 

Crow. 

Stout. 

Left-handed. 

Piles. 

Treble-jointed. 

Pot-bellied. 

Snorer. 

Black-bellied. 

Lame. 

Spleen. 

Scarred. 

Fond of honey. 

Dvirarf. 

Brought up on bran or 

Protruding navel. 

buttermilk. 

Crook-necked. 

Puf^-obeoked. 

Bandy-legged. 

Glutton. 

Shaky-legged. 

Drunkard. 

Long-legged. 

Hairy as a fox. 

Itch-legged. 

Busby-baif^^d. 

Donkey-legged. 

Bear. 

Tall as a palmyra. 

Crocodile. 

Tremulous head. 

Hairy like the tail of a 

Monkey-head. 

mongoose. 

Bald-bead, 

Dirty. 

Double^head. 
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Big-head. 

Mango-shaped bead. 
Stone-head. 
Ooooanut-shaped head. 
Blood-shot-ej ed. 
Elephant-eyed. 

Oat-eyed. 

Squint-eyed. 

Big nose. 

Legless. 

Crooked mouthed. 

Irregular toothed. 

Tobacco. 

Man who came back from 
the cremation ground. 
Man who revived after death. 


Man who keeps on soratoh- 
ing his body. 
Stammerer. 

With mouth like a Yali 
(mythological beast com¬ 
mon in temple carvings). 
Fakir (mendicant). 

Short as a brinjal. 

Old. 

Knees knocking together. 
Tiong-nosed like a crow. 
'Toothless. 

Broom. 

Disgust. 

Nim tree. 

Strong as a hammer. 


I am informed by Mr. Vincent that the Kadirs of the 
western mountains have a peculiar word ali, denoting 
apparently a fellow or thing, which they apply as a suffix 
to animate and inanimate objects, e.g., Karaman ali, 
black fellow; piiv ali, flower. Among Kadir nicknames, 
the following occur:— 


White hand. 
White mother. 
White flower. 
Long legs. 
Bound man. 
Stick. 

Beauty. 

Myna (a bird). 


Tiger. 

Pain. 

Fruit. 

Milk. 

Virgin. 

Love. 

Breasts. 


A former Head Magistrate of a district was known as 
Vendikkai Dorai (Mr. Hibiscus esculentus)—a name, 

ea 
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wkich. is giyen in reference to the stickj nature of the 
mucilage in Hibiscus fruits, to those who try to smooth 
matters over between contending parties. The nickname 
Velakkennai (castor-oil) is given for a similar reason. 

The name Kulla Katthirikkai, or short brinjal (fruits 
of Solanum Melongena) is given to people of dwarfish 
stature. The name Balegadde is derived from ancestors 
who had to subsist on the stem of the plantain 
(balegadde) during their flight before the advance of 
Tipii Sultan, Repatikira Doragaru (Mr. Come To¬ 
morrow) is the name given by natives to Europeans who 
back out of interviews. . Among one division of the 
Savaras, names are given to children after Government 
appointments, or officials who are held in esteem_ by the 
community. Such are Governor, Collector, Superin¬ 
tendent, Tahsildar (native revenue officer), Innes, Master, 
and Kolnol (colonel). The names Sirkar (Government) 
and Cutchery (court-house) occur among the Todas of 
the Mgiris, 

In Ganjam, an individual was nicknamed Bojho 
Patro from his love of the tom-tom (native drum). An 
Urali was named Kothe (a stone), because he was born on 
a rook near Kotagiri. 

A petition from a native servant to Ms master refers, 
in English, to the relations between his wife and cock¬ 
eyed Virappan. 

A Badaga was nicknamed Relly Hiriya because, like 
a certain Mr. Reilly, he had lost an eye. Among the 
Badagas Kadan is a common pet name in memory of 
a monegar (head-man) of that name, who was very 
popular and famous some years ago. The Badagas give> 
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nicknames to tEose outside tkeir own community, and a 
Eeyenue Inspector who had strabismus was called Oru 
Kanna lyaru, or squint-eyed lyar- 

Names which have their counterpart in England are 
Black, White, Little, Short, Long and Green. To which 
may be added Red, Greenish-blue, and Brownish-black. 

In the Bellary district, the names Munrol and 
Munrolappa, after Sir Thomas Munro, are common, 
and are given in hope that the, boy may.attain to the 
same celebrity as the former Governor of Madras. One 
of Sir Thomas Munro’s good qualities was that, lik6 
Rama and Rob Roy, his arms reached to his knees, or, 
in other words, he possessed the quality of an Ajanubahu, 
which is the heritage of kings, or those who have blue 
blood in them. This particular anatomical character I 
have myself met with only once—in a Tinnevelly Shanan, 
whose height was 173 cm. and span of arms 194 cm. 
Rob Roy, it will be remembered, could without stooping 
tie his garters, which were placed two inches below the 
knee. An old woman at Banganapalle, when asked her 
age, said that she was ten years old when Sir ^Thomas 
Munro visited Giiti. Instances of names of Anglo-Indians 
distinguished as soldiers, civilians, or merchants, are to 
be found in different parts of the Madras Presidency, 
with resultant hybrids such as Doveton Ranga Rao, 
Brodie Ohengalraya M^udaliar, Orole ITenkataswami 
Naidu, Dare-house * Venkataswami Naidu. In this way 
the name of Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of 
Wellington) is perpetuated, and that of. General Harris, 

# Bare UouBO=:-tho Witm of Meesi's. Ite-y &Co, 
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the conqiieror of Seringapatam, is connected with a 
shepherd family, one of whose ancestors was steward to 
the renowned Gommander-in-Ohief. 

It is stated in the Vizagapatam Manual that, during 
the reign of Chola Ohakravati, the Xamsalas (artisans) 
claimed to be equal to Brahmans. This offended the 
sovereign, and he ordered their destruction. Some 
only escaped death by taking shelter with people of the 
Ozu ” caste. As an acknowledgment of their grati¬ 
tude, manv of the Kamsalas have Ozu affixed to their 
house-name, e.g„ Kattozu, Lakkozu. 

As examples of prenomens of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans after well-known localities, the following may 
be quoted:—Madras Muhammad Hussain ; Dindigul 
Aksingarachari; Trichinopoly Arumukkam Pillai ; 
Arcot 8. Babu Rao ; Oonjeevoram Devarajan ; Madura S. 
Ramasubbha Aiyar. A Muhammadan in the Kurnool 
disirict had the name of the Lunjabunda Kasim Sahib. 
“ In this district,a correspondent writes, “ we have 
heap of villages, the names of which have Lunja (a 
prostitute) as a prefix. I believe that,, in old times, the 
Muhammadan chieftains used to pension off their ladies, 
when the bloom was off them, and grant them a village 
site. The Muhammadan rule was not popular in these 
parts, and the folk of the country-side may have been 
responsible for names of villages such as Lunjalur (prosti¬ 
tute’s village), Lunjapoyalur (village of the prostitute’s 
standard), or Lunjabunda (prostitute’s rock or fort).” 

Native names are often the despair of Europeans 
when rapidly calling them out at a Levde or University 
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convocatiou. The following are a few examples of 
tongue-twisters which, without rehearsal, it is difficult 
to produce ore rotmido: Bhogaraju Pattabhisitaramaiya ; 
A. Minakshisundarasiva; Virupavajhula Mannarukrish- 
nudu; N. Sarasvati Ardhanarisvara Aiyar; Tulisalama- 
dattil N. Appu Aiyar; Singanallur Narayanachari Vadi 
Rajachar. 

Among the Baidyas (Billavas) of South Oauara, the 
names of males are derived from the day of the week on 
which they were born, such as Chome from Somavara 
(Monday), Thuki’a from Shukravara (Friday), and 
Thaniya from Shanivara (Saturday). 

The Koragas of South Canara were, it is said, 
originally sun-worshippers, and they are still called after 
the days of the week Aita, Toma, Angara, Gurva, Tanya, 
and Tukra.* Writing concerning the Oriyas of Ganjam, 
Mr. S. P. Rice says t that ‘‘the lower classes of the 
Uriya people have a custom, from which Be Foe has 
unconsciously borrowed. The names of Sombaria (Mon¬ 
day), Sukria (Friday), are not at all uncommon, and 
Sunday and Thursday have also been requisitioned, 
W^hy Saturday should not be used is not inexplicable, 
for, from the time of the earliest Arcadian mythology, 
Saturday has been a, day of evil omen, and many a 
Hindu has as superstitious a dread of beginning an, 
undertaking on Saturday as some of us have of going a 
journey on Friday. Among the Briyas, the appellations 

* Ullal ERghavendra Bao, IncT. Ant,, HI, 1874*. 

f Occasional ssays on Native Sontli Indian Life 
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derived from the attributes of tbe gods are many and' 
various. Syama-sundara means of a beautiful bluish 
colour, and was an attribute of Krishna. Brundavano 
means a forest of the sacred tulasi plant. DasaratM is a 
good instance of the purely Sanskrit character of these 
names. It is derived from Dasaratha (ten cars).” Mr. 
Rice tells us further that “ many are to be met with in 
the zamindaris who boast of three or even four names. 
The additions are, for the most part, titles given by the 
various Zamindars, ,and they are often even more easily 
acquired than some knighthoods and many medals. A 
title, generally accompanied by more substantial recog¬ 
nition in the shape of land, is given for * blessing ’ the 
Zamindar, for holding his umbrella, perhaps for handing 
him betel leaves. Thus titles, for the most part, denote, 
some sort of compliment, such as Bhushano, an ornament; 
Ratno, a jewel; or Subuddhi, the wise.’’ 

Among the Khoduras, who manufacture bangles and 
rings worn by lower class Oriyas, a quaint custom exists, 
by which honorific titles, such as Senapati, Mahapatro, 
etc., are sold by the panchayat (council) to any .man of 
the caste who covets them, and the pi’oceeds are sent to 
Puri and Pratabpur for the benefit of the temples.* 

‘‘ A Nayar,” Mr. Pawcett informs us, addressing 
a KambUtiri, must speak of himself as a foot-servant. 

If he mentions his rice, he must call it gritty rice. Rupees 
must be called his copper coins. He must call his house 
his dung-pit, and so on.”t A peculiarity with the 

* Madras Censas Report, 1901. f Madras Mas, Boll, III, 1, fgoo. 
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Nambutiris is that they do not generally call themselves 
by tbeir proper name, bat only by the names of their 
illams (houses). 

One feature in Telugu names,’’ Mr. A. Srinivasan 
writes, is that they are sometimes not a safe index to 
the sex of the bearers. Males have names of the female 
deity, and, even where they bear those of the male deity, 
they often affix the termination amma. Thus Ankamraa 
and Krishnamma come to be names of males, and illus¬ 
trate the double source of confusion. Akasa Ramanna 
(Ramanna in the air, or man in the moon) is the usual 
subscription in anonymous petitions among the Telugus. 
Abrogation of one’s class or caste name involves no 
inconsiderable-sacrifice of self-love. Thus the name of 
Okenchayya among Brahmans; Yanadi and Yerukala 
among other high castes; Ohenchus, Yanadis, and 
Yerukalas being the aborigines. Not less significant 
is the adoption by non-Brahmans of the names Brahman- 
ayya, Brahmanna, or in vulgar form Bapanaiyya and 
Bapanamma.” 

Among the Nattamans, the eldest son in each family 
has to be named after the village god, which gives its 
name to the kani or sept to which the family belongs, and 
the child is usually taken to that village to be named.* 
In like manner, the first male child of the Kotaa of the 
Mgiris at Kotagiri is always called, Komuttan after the 
tribal god Kamataraya, and the numerous Komuttans 
are distinguished by the prefix big, little, carpenter, etc. 
After a birth among the Kois of the Gdddvari district, 


* Madras Census Report;, 1901, 
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the child is well washed on the seventh day, and all 
the neighbours and near relations assemble together 
to name it. Having placed the child on a cot, they put 
a leaf of the rahowa tree (Bassia latifolia) in .the child’s 
hand, and pronounce some name which they think suit¬ 
able for it. If the child cries, they take it as a sign 
that they must choose another name, and so they throw 
the leaf away, and substitute another leaf and another 
name, until the child shows its approbation by. ceasing 
to cry. A.ny public-spirited person in the village or 
neighbourhood, who is honoured by having his name 
bestowed upon it, ever after regards the child with some 
amount of interest.^ 

The Terukala women are accustomed to honour their 
lords and masters with the dignified title of cocks.f 

It has been noticed, at times of Census, that native 
Christians and Paraiyans, who masquerade in European 
clothes, return themselves as Eurasians, and it may be 
accepted that some benefit must be derived by the 
individual in return for the masking of his nationality. 
And it occasionally happens that pure-bred natives, with 
European name and costume, successfully pass them¬ 
selves off as Eurasians, and are placed on a footing of 
equality with them in the matter of diet when they are 
in prison, being allowed the luxury of bread, butter, 
coffee, etc.}: 

The ingenious suggestion has been made that, when 
native Christians pose as Eurasians, the name Muriigan 


♦ J. Cain, Ind. Ant., V, 1876. t Ibii, 

I Madras Censas Report, 1901, 
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becomes Morgan, Eamaswami llamsa}^, and Devadasan 
Davidson. Equally ingenious is tbe suggestion that 
ancient Egyptian names liave tbeir Hindu counterparts 
Rbamessamena becoming Ramaswamy, Ramases Rama, 
Oliryses Krislina, and so forth. 

Native Christians, especially on the west coast 
have Portuguese names siicli as Saldhana, Mascarenhas, 
Coelbo, Sequeira, etc., derived from Portuguese sponsors 
when their ancestors were baptised after conversion. 
Others take the names of the priest who converts 
them to Christianity, e.g., D’Monte, DeSouza, etc. 

A telegram which was recently transmitted in the 
South Canara district, “Albuquerque, taluk sheris- 
tadar, on leave, Vasco de Gama acting involved in 
the arrangement,” takes one back several centuries in 
Indian History. 

“ At Sadras, ” Bartolomeo writes,**^ “ there is a 
Christian congregation. Most of the members are 
natural children of the Dutch and other Europeans. 

I baptised there some new born infants; and, I was 
inserting their names in the church register. I every¬ 
where found in the hook Pilho de fulano, filbo de 
fulano. As I could not conceive it possible that a 
father should have so many children, I asked the 
sexton the meaning of the word fulano. He replied 
that it signified a person whose name was unknown, 
and that, when the father of a child could not be with 
certainty discovered, they put in the register Mbo 
de fulano.”______- 

* Voyfl.g'6 to th.e East ladi&Sj 1800. 
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Among tlie Syrian Christians of the west coast, old 
and new testament names have become transformed as 
follows *.— 

Ohaoko; Yoooh = Jacob. 

Mani = Emanuel. - 

Yahan; Ohona = John. 

Thommen; Thommi; Thom = Thomas. 

Ohamuel = Samuel. 

Cheriyan = Zaohariah. 

Mathan; Mathai; Mathoo = Mathew. 

Chandi = Alexander. 

Powlos = Paul. 

Philippos — Philip. 

Syrian Christians take the name of their father, their 
own name, and that of their residence. Whence names 
snch as Edazayhikkal Mathoo Philip, or Kunnampnram 
Thommen Chandi result. 

The honorific title Aiyar, which was formerly used 
exclusively as a title by Brahmans, has now come to be 
used by every native clergyman working in the Church, 
and in the non-conformist mission of Southern India. 
The name which precedes the honorific title will enable 
us to discover whether the man is a Christian or Hindu. 
Thus,- Yesudian Aiyar means the Aiyar who is the 
servant of Jesus,^ 

It has been said that every man in France is now 
Monsieur, ie., my feudal lord; and every man in Germany 
Mein Herr; and every man in England Mr.ie., Master.f 
In like manner, the up-to-date Paraiyan butler of Euro¬ 
peans has the honorific title Avergal added as a suffix to 
his name on the envelopes of letters addressed to him. 


* Eey, A. Margoschis. Christianity and Caste, 1893. 
t Baring Qotdd, Strange Survivals, 1895. 
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The couvade, or custom in accordance with, which the 
father takes to hed, and is doctored when a haby is 
born, is very widespread, and is described by Sir John 
Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) in tbe sundry forms, 
which it assumes in Brazil, Borneo, Greenland, Spain, 
France, and other countries. To illustrate the quaint 
custom, an example from Guiana will suffice. ‘‘ On the 
birth of a child, the ancient Indian etiquette requires the 
father to take to his hammock, where he remains some 
days as if he were sick, and receives the congratulations 
and condolence of his friends. An instance of this 
custom came under my own observation, where a man in 
robust health and excellent condition, without a single 
bodily ailment, was lying in his hammock in the most pro¬ 
voking manner, and carefully and respectfully attended 
by the women, while the mother of the new-born infant 
was cooking, ndne apparently regarding her.”t 

The couvade is referred to by Alberuni| (about 
A.D. 1030), who says that, when a child is born, people 
. show particular attention to the man, not to the woman. 
There is a Tamil proverb that, if a Korati is brought to 
bed, her husband takes the prescribed stimulant; and 
examples of the couvade in Southern India have been 
already recorded. Thus, writing about the Yerukalas, 


• Origin of Civilisation and Primiii^e Condition of Man. 
t Brett. Indian Tribes of Coiana. 
t India. TrObnor. Oriental Series. 
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the Rev. J. Cain tells us ^ that “ direotlj the woman feels 
thehirth pains, she informs her husband, who immediately 
takes some of her clothes, puts them on, places on his 
forehead the mark which the women usually place on 
theirs, retires into a dark room where there is only a 
very dim lamp, and lies down on the bed, covering himself 
up with a long cloth. When the child is born, it is 
•Washed and placed on the cot beside the father. 
Assafoetida, jaggery and other articles are then given, 
Uot to the mother, but to the father.. He is not 
allowed to leave his bed, but has everj? thing needful 
brought to him.” 

Among the Kuravars or basket-makers of Malabar, 
as soon as the pains of delivery come upon a pregnant 
woman, she is taken to an outlying shed, and left alone 
to live or die as the event may turnout. No help is 
given to her for twenty-eight days. Evqn medicines are 
thrown to her from a distance; and the only assistance 
rendered is to place a jar of warm water close by her 
just before the child is bom. Pollution from birth is 
held as worse than that from, death. At the end of the 
twenty-eight days the hu4 in which she was confined is , 
burnt down. The father,' too, is polluted for fourteen 
days, and, at the end of that time, he is purified, not like 
other castes by the barber, but by holy water obtained 
from Brahmans at temples or elswhere.^^ Among various 
other classes, it is customary for the . husband to remove 
the pollution caused by his wife’s confinement by means 
of ceremonial ablution. 


• Ind. Anfc., HI., 18V4. 
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To Mr. G. Krislina Eao, Superintendent of Police in 
tke Sliimoga district of Mysore, lam indebted for the 
foilbwing note on the couyade as practised among the 
Koramas. Mr. Rice, in the Mysore Gazetteer, says that 
among the Koravars it is said that, when a woman is 
confined, her husband takes medicine for her. At the 
instance of the British Resident I made enqiiiries, and 
learned that the Knkke (basket-making) Koramas, living 
at Gopala village near Shimoga, had this custom among 
them. The husband learns from his wife the probable 
time of her confinement, and keeps at home awaiting the 
delivery. As soon as she is confined, he goes to bed for 
three days, and takes medicine consisting of chicken and 
mutton broth spiced with ginger, pepper, onions, garlic, 
etc. He drinks arrack, and eats as good food as he can 
afford, while his wife is given boiled rice with a very small 
quantity of salt, for fear that a larger quantity may induce 
thirst. There is generally a Roramar midwife to help 
the wife, and the husband does nothing but eat, drink, 
and sleep. The clothes of the husband, the wife, and the 
midwife are given to a washerman to be washed on the 
fourth day, and the persons themselves have a wash. 
After this purification the family gives a dinner to the 
caste-people, which finishes the ceremonial connected 
with child-birth. One of the men examined by me, 
who was more intelligent than the rest, explained that 
the man^s life was more valuable than that of the woman, 
and that the husband, being a more important factor in 
the birth of the child than the wife, deserves to be 
better looked after.’* 
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The following legend is current among the Koramas, 
to explain the practice of the couvade among them. One 
day a doiikey, belonging to a Korama camp pitched 
outside a village, wandered into a Brahman’s field, and 
did considerable damage to the crop. The Brahman 
was naturally angry, and ordered his coolies to pull down 
the hut of the owner of the.donkey. The .Korama, 
casting himself at the feet of the Brahman, for want of 
a better excuse, said that he was not aware of what his 
animal was doing, as at the time he was taking medicine 
for his wife, and could not look after it. It is suggested, 
in the Mysore Census Report, 1901, that the practice of 
the couvade has either long ceased to exist, or is a mere 
myth based upon a proverb evolved out of a Brahman’s 
gullibility in accepting the plea that a Korama was eating 
medicine because his wife was in childbed, as a'conclusive 
pfoof of an alibi on his behalf. 

It is noted by the Rev. S. Mateer * that, .after the 
confinement of a Paraiyan * woman in Travancore, the 
husband is starved for seven days, eating no cooked 
rice or other food, only roots and fruits; and drinking 
only arrack or toddy. 

Possibly, as suggested by Reclus, the following 
Toda custom, described by Marshall,! is a survival of the 
couvade. After the child is born, the mother is ihmoved 
to a shed, which has been erected in some sequestered 
spot, in anticipation of the approaching event. There 
she remains till the next new moon, and,- for a month 
after her return home, she appears to have the house to 


* Jonra. Soy. As. Soc. XVI. t Phrenologist among- the Todas, 1878. 
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herself, her husband remaining indebted to friends for 
shelter meanwhile. 

The Kayadis of the Cochin State erect a special small 
hut, to which the woman retires when taken in labour. 
She is attended to by various female relations, and her 
husband all the while goes on shampooing his own 
abdomen, and praying to the mountain gods for the safe 
delivery of his wife. As soon as the child is born, he 
Differs thanks to them for ** having got the child out,”*^ 

I have been unable to obtain any confirmation of the 
practice of the couvade as recorded hy Professor Tjlor.f 
“ The account/' he writes, for which I have to thank 
Mr. F. M. Jennings, describes it as usual among natives 
of the higher castes about Madras, Seringapatam, and 
on the Malabar coast. It is stated that a man, at the 
birth of his first son or daughter by the chief wife, or for 
any son afterwards, will retire to bed for a lunar month, 
living principally on a rice diet, abstaining from exciting 
food, and from smoking. At the end of the month he 
bathes, puts on a fresh dress, and gives his friends a 
feast.^’ The evidence on which this account was based 
was that of a nurse born of English parents in India. 


* K. Anantha Krishna Iyer. 

t Introfluotion to the Study of Man and Civilization. 
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The practice of eating earth is widespread in many 
countries, and at Zanzibar there is a disease called 
safnra induced thereby. It is on record that the 
Bikanees of India eat a kind of nnctiioiis clay, and 
Cutohee ladies are said to eat it, as in some other portions 
of the globe—Oarinthia for example—the ladies eat 
arsenical earth, because they fancy it improves their 
complexions.”* 

Brom Mr. T. H. Welchman I received a sample of 
clay, which is eaten by the coolies, chiefly females, on 
the Cochin hills. ‘‘ They roast it,” he writes, **and eat 
it in large quantities, about 1 or 1| lbs. They seem to 
be ashamed of the habit, and, if other people see them 
eating it, try to hide it. After about twelve months 
they swell up, especially the face and abdomen, and 
refuse all other food, drinking only water. Eventually 
they die. I am told that, to stop the practice, t^e natives 
administer castor-oil to the earth-eaters, but does 
not prevent them from eating more, if they can get the 
chance. I have known several cases of death from this 
cause.” A correspondent writes as follows from Mysore. 
“ The habit of earth-eating appears to be common with 
the women of this province, and the adjacent taluk 
of Kollegal, but only when they are in a certain stage 
of pregnancy. It is only a cei'tain kind of clay that is 


A. H. Japp. Inclian llcview, April, 1901. 
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eaten, either raw or baked. The latter process is said 
to give it a peculiar smell or flavour. I saw large quanti¬ 
ties of this baked clay sold in the bazars of Nanjengod, 
and made wide enquiries from women who were in the 
habit of eating this clay as to any ill effects from the 
habit, and was invariably informed that they experience 
none whatever.” Another correspondent writes: ‘‘ I have 
known numerous instances of Mysoreans, reputed to be 
addicted to earth-eating, and of both sexes, while the 
habit once contracted by women is rarely, if ever, aban¬ 
doned by them, and is invariably followed by fatal 
results. It is usually an easy matter to identify a con¬ 
firmed clay or earth-eater, as their appearance suggests 
that they are suflering from pernicious anannia, the face 
being unnaturally swollen or puffed and the abdomen 
distended, while the limbs are shrunk except at the joints, 
which appear enlarged, and are said to be painful. The 
particular kind of munnu, or earth, for which such an 
unnatural craving is gratified, is apparently to be found 
in every part of the Wynad that I have seen or resided 
in.” Mr. G. Romilly, who has a tea-estate near Meppadi, 
Wynad, informs me that he has had several deaths on 
the estate of dropsical women who were mud-eaters, 
and that he has been told there are others, who have 
taken to the habit because they have struck a singularly 
luscious stratum of mud. They begin by eating it in. 
secret, and, having once contracted the habit, cannot 
leave ofl. Men very rarely eat it, and the jungle tribes 
hardly ever. It is almost entirely Oanarese women and 
children, and Coimbatore Tamils who indulge. 

TO ' 
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In a paper read before tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1905), Messrs. D. Hooper and H. H. Mann state tbat 
** in Mysore and many of tbe districts in Madras tbe 
babit is common. In tbe bazaars of Madras and Banga¬ 
lore specially prepared clay is sold for consumption. 
Lower classes of Tamils, and Badagas, obiefiy women, 
eat eartb on the Nllgiris. Muhammadans, or better class 
Tamils are not known to practise the custom. In 
Travancore and Cochin, earth-eaters are found largely 
among the imported labour on the tea estates. Tbe 
coolies are Tamil-speaking people from Tinnevelly, 
Trichinopoly, and Nagercoil. The Kanis or bill tribesmen 
bave not been observed to eat earth, and the Malayalis 
or natives of Travancore only occasionally indulge. 
Women, girls, and even crawling children contract the 
habit. In one estate in Travancore, the Medical Officer 
reports tbat 75 per cent, of the women and children are 
earth-eaters, men, as a rule, are not known to indulge.” 
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Wbiting ooncerning this implement, Mr. Savile Kent 
states * tliat “ according to Mr. Balfour two forms of this 
weapon are peculiar to India. One of th.ese, of a simple 
curved shape and made of wood, is possessed by the Koli 
tribes of Guzerat. A second Indian form belongs to the 
Maravars of Madura, and di:ffers in shape from both the 
above and the Australian type. The contour of this 
Maravan boomerang is almost crescentic, perfectly flat, 
but much broader at the more remote or distal extremity 
of the instrument as held in the hand. The narrower 
proximal or handle end is, moreover, fashioned into the 
form of a conveniently prehensile knob, which is usually 
roughly carved. Although commonly made of wood, it 
is not unfrequently constructed of steel, or even of ivory.' 
This description of boomerang has been proved by 
General Pitt Rivers to belong to the category of those 
weapons which will return to the thrower when dexter¬ 
ously manipulated. ■ Prom the multiplicity of evidence 
recorded (ancient Egyptians, Africa, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Etruscan vases) the boomerang must evi¬ 
dently be regarded as a weapon that did not originate 
adventitiously with the Australian aborigines, or at any 
rate npon Australian soil, but was in all probability 
brought there with the earliest immigrants from the 
Asiatic continent.” The South Indian boomerangs, 

* The Nataralist in Aastralia, 189^. 
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Professor B. 0. Stirling informs me, “ lack tke blade-like 
flatness and tke spiral twist, wbich. are always characters 
of the true Australian returning boomerang. Q?he, 
majority of boomerangs in Australia are not intended to 
return, and indeed it is now difficult to get the returning 
form.” 

In Egerton’s ‘ Indian and Oriental Armour ’ boome¬ 
rangs (katariya) used by the Kols of Guzerat for throwing 
at hares, wild boars, and other animals, are described and 
figured. ” These ” Colonel Lane Fox says conform to 
the natural curvature of the wood like the Australia 
boomerang, which they resemble in form.” The Guzerat 
boomerang figured by Bgerton resembles in shape that 
which, is used by the Kalians and Maravans of Southern 
India, which are described by him, under the name of 
katari, as used by robbers in Tinnevelly. 

Boomerangs,” Dr. G. Oppert writes,* “ are used 
by the Tamil Maravans and Kalians when hunting deer. 
The Madras Museum collection contains three (two ivory, 
one wooden) from the Tanjore armoury (plate XXXVII). 
In the arsenal of the Pudukottai Eaja a stock of wooden 
boomerangs is always kept. Their name in Tamil is 
valai tadi (bent stick). When thrown, a whirling motion 
is imparted to the weapon, which causes it to return to 
the place from which it was thrown. The natives are 
well acquainted with this peculiar fact.” The Dewan of 
Pudukkotai writes to me as follows. The valari (or valai 
tadi) is a short weapon, generally made of some hf rd- 
grained wood (vadathala, etc.). It is also sometimes 


* Madras Journ, Life. Science, Yol. XXV. 
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made of iron. It is crescent-sliaped, one end being 
keavier tkan tke otker, and tke outer edge is skarpened. 
Men trained in tke nse of tke weapon kold it by the 
lighter end, whirl it a few times over their shoulders to 
give it-impetus, and then hurl it with great force against 
tke object aimed at. It is said that there were experts 
in tke art of throwing tke valari, who could at one stroke 
despatch small game, and even man. No suck experts 
are now forthcoming in tke State, though tke instrument 
is reported to be occasionally employed in hunting hares, 
jungle fowl, etc. Its days, however, must be counted as 
past. Tradition states that tke instrument played a 
considerable part in the Poligar wars of tke last century. 
But it now reposes peacefully in tke households of tke 
descendants of the rude Kkllan and Maravan warriors, 
who plied it with suck deadly effect in tke last century, 
preserved as a sacred relic of a chivalric past along with 
otker old family weapons in their ptija room, brought out 
and scraped and cleaned on occasions like tke Ayudha- 
puja day (when worship is paid to weapons and imple¬ 
ments of industry,) and restored to its place of rest 
immediately afterwards.”' 

To Mr B. Bruce Foote I am indebted for tke following 
note on tke use of the boomerang in the Madura 
district. very favourite weapon of tke Madura 

country is a kind of curved throwing-stick, having a 
general likeness to the boomerang of tke Australian 
aborigines. I have in my collection two of these Maravar 
weapons obtained- from near Sivaganga. Tke larger 
measures 24^" along the outer curve, and tke chord of the 
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arc At tiie handle end is a rather ovate knob 2J-" 

long and in its maximum thickness. The thinnest 
and smallest part of the weapon is just beyond the knob, 
and measures in diameter by 1^" in width. From 
that point on wards its width increases very gradually 
to the distal end, where it measures 2f''' across, and is 
'squarely truncated. The lateral diameter is greatest 
three or four inches before the truncated end, where it 
measures V. My second specimen is a little smaller than 
the above, and is also rather less curved. Both are made 
of hard heavy wood, dark reddish brown in colour as seen 
through the varnish covering the surface. The wood is 
said to be tamarind root. The workmanship is rather 
rude. I had an opportunity of seeing these boomerangs 
in use near Bivaganga in March 1883. In the morning I 
came across ’many parties, small and large, of men and 
big boys who were out hare-hunting with few dogs. 
The parties straggled over the ground, which was sparsely 
covered witblow’ scrub jun gle. And, whenever an unlucky 
hare started out near enough to the hunters, it was 
greeted with a volley of boomerangs, so strongly and 
dexterously thrown that poor puss had little chance' of 
escape. I saw several knocked out of time. On making 
enquiries as to these hunting parties, I was told that they 
were in observance of a semi-religious duty, in which 
every Maravar male, not unfitted by age or ill-health, is 
bound to participate on a particular day in the year. 
I had never before come across such shikar (hunting) 
parties armed with boomerangs. Nor have I ever seen 
tliese weapons used in other pai’ts of the peninsula, though 
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I have, in various other places, come across small parties 
furnished with, short, straight throwing-sticks used to 
drive hares into hedged avenues leading up to nets. 
Whether a dexterous Maravar thrower could make his 
weapon return to him I could not find out. Certainly in 
none of the throws observed by me was any tendency to 
a return perceptible. But for simple straight shots these 
boomerangs answer admirably,” 

The story goes that some Kalians, belonging to the 
Vella (Vala?) Nadu near Conjeeveram came down south 
with a number of dogs on a grand hunting expedition, 
armed with their peculiar weapons, pikes, bludgeons, 
and boomerangs. Somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Meliir, whilst they were engaged in‘their sport, they 
observed a peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, 
and, thinking that the country must be a fortunate one, 
and favourable to bodily strength and courage, they 
determined to settle in it.* At a Kalian marriage the 
bride and bridegroom go to the house of the latter, where 
boomerangs are exchanged and a feast is held.f ^ This 
custom appears to be fast becoming a tradition. But 
there is a common saying still current “send the 
boomerang (valari or valai-tadi), and bring the bride.” 


* Madura Manual. 


t G. P. D’Penha, Ind. Ant., XXV, 1896. 
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The tukkukol (weigHng rod) is used in the Madras 
bazars for weighing small quantities of vegetables, 
tamarinds, salt-fish, cotton, etc., by shopkeepers, and 
by hawkers who carry their goods for sale from door to 
door. But it is rapidly being replaced by English scales. 
It is practically a rough form of the Danish steel-yard. 
The beam consists of a bar of hard wood, e.^., rosewood 
(Dalbergia latifolia) or tamarind, 19" long, and tapering 
from 1J" to 1" in diameter. The scale-pan is a shallow 
cane basket, 9|- inches across, suspended by four strings, 
from a point near the thin end of the bar. The fulcrum 
is simply a loop of string, which can be slid along the 
bar. The graduations are rough notches out in the bar 
and *are not numbered, but, as there are only seven of 
them including the zero mark, they are probably well 
known to both purchaser and seller. The notches denote 
5, 10, 15, 20, 30 and 40 palams, so that the machine can 
be used for weighing up to about 3 lb. (I palam = IJ oz.). 
It will be seen from the description that the machine 
is not a very accurate one, but it is doubtless accurate' 
enough for the purposes for which it is used. 

In Malabar there is used for weighing an instrument 
fashioned on the principle of the Danish steel-yard. The 
yard, which is made of a hard wood, is about 4 feet long, 
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and tapers from about incb in tbe middle to f incb 
at-the ends. It is finished off at the heavy end with a 
loaded brass finial simply ornamented with concentiie 
rings, and the hook end terminates in a piece of orna¬ 
mental brass work, resembling the crook of a bishop’s 
pastoral staff. The sliding fulcrum is simply a loop of 
coir (coooanut fibre) string. The graduation marks, 
which are not numbered, are small brass pins let into 
the upper surface of the yard along the middle line, and 
flush with it. The principal graduations are each made 
of five pins disposed in the form of a small cross, and 
single pins serve for the intermediate graduations. Corre¬ 
sponding to each graduation mark on the upper surface 
of the yard there is a pair of brass pins on the middle 
line of each side, the pins of each pair being at a distance 
apart just sufficient to allow the string of the loop to lie 
between them. The object of these pins is to ensure 
that, when the instrument is in use, the loop may be 
accurately in a vertical plane through the graduation 
mark. The unit of weight employed is the palam of 
about 14 tolas, and the instrument is graduated from 
1 to 100 palams (aBbut-35 lb.). The last three gradua¬ 
tions, representing 80, 90, and 100 palams, come upon 
the brass-work, and are marked by notches instead 
of pins. The graduation corresponding to 100 tolas has 
in addition a brass point about | inch long, resembling 
the tongue of a small balance. The whole instrument is 
ornamental in de^gn, and for a weighing maoliine of 
this class is fairly accurate, the sensibility being large on 
account of the considerable length of the yard. In a 
71 
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more simple form of weigliing beam, used hj native 
.physicians and druggists in Malabar, the bar is divided 
into kazhinchi (approximately tolas) and fractions 
thereof, and the pan is made of cocoanut shell. 

For this account of weighing beams I am indebted 
to my friend Mr. B. W. Middlemast. The note may be 
supplemented by a quotation from ^ Indo-Anglian Lit¬ 
erature* which refers to an examination answer to 
the question, Graduate the Danish steel-yard. This 
question is a downright violation of the laws of God, 
since we are not coolies neither petty shop-keepers that 
we will graduate a Danish steel-yard.” Advantage was 
taken by the candidate of his high caste to cover his 
ignorance by assumed indignation. 

Clepsydras ,—^The Madras museum possesses several 
specimens of a primitive form of horologe, or water-clock, 
which is thus referred to by Pioart,* ** The inhabitants 
of Mogui,” he writes, “ measure time by a water-clock, 
which, however, is very different from our clepsydras or 
hour-glass. The clepsydra used by tbe inhabitants of 
Mogul is in their language called gari or gadii, and has 
not so much work in it, but then it inquires more attend¬ 
ance, a man being oblig’d to watch it continually. *Tis 
a bason fill’d with water, in which they put a little 
copper dish with a very, small hole in its bottom. The 
water comes by insensible degrees into this dish, which 
when full, and that the water contained in it begins to 
mix itself with that in the bason, it then sinks to the 


„ * Beljgfioas Ceremonies and Customs of the several Nations of the World, 
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bottom. The time wMcb it takes up in filling is by them 
called a gari, which, according to the observation I have 
made, amounts to twenty-two minutes thirty seconds 
of time; so that, whep the day is exactly twelve hours 
in length, each part contains eight garieS, that is 180 
minutes, or three hours. As the days shorten, there are 
less garies in each part of the day, and more in those of 
the night; for we are always to add to the one what we 
subtract from the other, because the night and day 
together must regularly consist of 64 garies, that is 
1,440 minutes, or 24 hours. As soon as one gari is 
ended, the person who watches the clock strikes as 
many blows upon a copper table as there are garies 
passed; after which he strikes others to show the part, 
whether of the day or night,* ^ 

In Hepal the measurement of time is regulated in the 
same manner. Each time the vessel sinks, a gong is 
struck, in progressive numbers from dawn to noon. After 
noon, the first ghari struck indicates the number of 
gharis which remain of the day till sunset. Day is^ 
considered to begin when the tiles on a house can be 
counted, or when the hairs on the back of a man*s hand 
can be discerned against the sky.* 

In Burma also a copper time-measurer, or nayi, was 
used. ‘‘As each nayi was measured off, a gong was 
beaten, and at every third hour the great drum-shaped 
gong was sounded from the pahozin or timekeeper’s 
tower within the inner precincts of the royal palace at 


^ Encyclopedia Britannica, 1884. 
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, the eastern gate. From the paho the beats were 
repeated on large bells by all the guards tbroughont the 
palace. To ensure attention to this matter in the olden 
/ days, the timekeeper could be carried off and sold in the 
public market, if he were negligent in the discharge of 
his duties, being then forced to pay a fine in the shape of 
ransom.”* 

In Ms account of the operations of the Maratha army 
against Tipii Sultan, Moor informs us f that the 
manner of measuring time in OMttledroog and other forts 
is somewhat curious. It may be called a hydrostatic 
measure, being a small cup with a hole in its bottom, 
floated in a vessel of water; and, when a certain quan¬ 
tity of water is received infco the cup, from its gravity it 
sinks, and points out the expiration, of a particular 
portion of time. The water being kept unruffled, this 
may perhaps be a very accurate method of measuring 
time, as it is evident no other nicety is. required but 
exactness in the hole of the cup, which may be easily 
determined. Afc each gurry, or half hour, the cup sinks, 
and the sentinel who has charge of the time measurer 
strikes tho number upon a gong, and, emptying the cup, 
immediately sets it afloat. At the p’haurs, that is to 
say at three, six, nine, and twelve o’clock, he makes a 
clattering on the gong, and begins gurries again, similar 
to the bells on shipboard.” 

I gather from ‘ Asiatick Eesearches ’(1798) that the 
hour-cup or kutoree was adjusted astronomically by an 


* l5ni-ma Micler Bi'itish EbIoj aiirl before, J. Kisbet, 1901. 
•f Xan-ative of Lifcilc’s DetachiBGr t, 1794. 
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astrolabe, and that tbe cups were now and tben “ very 
scientifically marked in Sanscrit characters, and may 
have their uses for the more difficult and abstruse 
operations of the mathematician or astrologer. . . Six 
or eight people are required to attend the establishment 
of a ghuree, four through the day and as many at night, 
so that none but wealthy men or grandees can afford to 
support one; which is convenient enough for the other 
inhabitants, who would have nothing of this sort-to 
consult, as (those being excepted which are attached 
to their armies), I imagine there are no other public 
(ghurees) clocks in all India.” 

This form of time-measurer, made of a half cocoanut ' 
or copper, is stiil in use among native physicians, astrol¬ 
ogers, and others in Malabar. A cup of this nature was 
employed in the Civil Court at Mangalore in 1852, a peon 
being posted in charge of it, and beating on a gong the 
number of gadis every time that it sank. At the present 
day it is used on the occasion of marriage among the 
higher Hindu castes. The Brahman. priest brings the 
cup, and places the bridegroom in charge of it. It is the 
duty of the latter to count the gadis until the time fixed 
for his entrance into the wedding-booth. ■ The app,aratus 
is nowaday often replaced by a clock or watch, but the 
officiating priest insists on producing the cup, as he 
receives his fee for so doing. 

' The method of computing time by means of a water- 
clock, on which the gadiya, or nazhigai (24 minutes) and 
jam or jamam (7 ga,diyas) are indicated by nicks on 
the inside of the cup, is still-in vogue at the huzur 
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office and temple at Yenkatagiri. Tke cup is in 
ckarge of a sepoy, ■who keeps the time, and makes it 
known to the public by beating a gong at the end Of 
each gadiya or jam. To compensate for seasonal 
variations of day and night, correction is made in the 
length of the periods. The hole in the cup, after it 
has been in use for some time, becomes dilated, and to 
correct the error, it is contracted by beating the cup with 
a hammer. A standard cup is kept for the purpose of 
regulating the water-clock. The computatioii of time is 
reckoned by means of an hour-glass in some Brahman 
(especially Madhya) mutts. Mr. Percy Brown writes to 
me that Mr. J. L. Kipling introduced the water-clock for 
use by the Police at the Lahore Museum, as the clock 
was always getting out of order. The bowl is a copper 
one, floated in an earthen bowl, and takes an hour to 
sink. It is in charge of the policeman on duty, who 
strikes a gong each time that it sinks. Water-clocks 
are in use in many places in the Punjab, and nearly 
always in connection with native sentry work. 

Knuckle-dusters have for more than a century been 
used by a Telugu caste of professional wrestlers and 
gymnasts, called Jetti. The Jettis in .Mysore are said 
to have been sometimes employed as executioners, 
and to have despatched their victim by a twist of 
the neck.^ Thus, in the last campaign against 
Tipii Sultan, General Matthews had his head wrung from 
his body by the “ tiger fangs of the Jetties, a set of 


* Eioe, ‘Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer, 
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slaves trained up to gratify their master with their 
infernal species of dexterity.”^ They are still considered 
skilful in setting dislocated joints. In a note regarding 
them in the last century, Wilks writes as follows.t 
“ These persons constitute a distinct caste, trained from 
their infancy in daily exercises for the express purpose 
of exhibitions; and perhaps the whole world does hot 
produce more perfect forms than those which arp exhi¬ 
bited at these interesting, but cruel sports. The com¬ 
batants, clad in a single garment of light orange-coloured 
drawers extending half way down the thigh, have their 
right arm furnished with a weapon, which, for want of a 
more appropriate term, who shall name a CEestus, although 
different from the Roman instruments of that name. It 
is composed of buffalo horn, fitted to the hand, and 
pointed with four knobs, resembling very sharp knuckles, 
and corresponding to their situation,, with a fifth of 
greater prominence at the end nearest the little finger, 
and at right angles with the other four. This instrument, 
properly placed, would enable a man of ordinary strength 
to cleave open the head of his adversary at a blow; but, 
the fingers being introduced through the weapon, it is 
fastened across them at an equal distance between the 
first and second lower joints, in a situation, it will be 
observed, which does not admit of attempting a severe 
blow without the risk of dislocating the first joints of 
all the fingers. Thus armed, and adorned with garlands 
of flowers, the successive pairs of combatants, previously 


* Narrative sketches of the conquest of Mysore, 1800. 
f Historical Sketches, Mysore, 1810-17. 
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matclied bj tlie masters of tlie-feast, are led in to tke 
arena; their names and abodes are proclaimed; and, 
after making their prostrations first to the ' Raja seated 
on his ivory throne, and then to the lattices behind which 
the ladies of the court are seated, they proceed to the 
combat, first divesting themselves of the garlands, and 
strewing the flowers gracefully over the arena. The 
combat is a mixture of wrestling and boxing, if the 
latter may be so named. The head is the exclusive object 
permitted to be struck. Before the end of the contest, 
both of the combatants may frequently be observed 
streaming with blood from the crown of the head down 
to the sand of the arena. When victory seems, to have 
declared itself, or the contest is too severely maintained, 
the moderators in attendance on the Raja make a signal 
for its cessation by throwing down turbans and robes, to 
be presented to the combatants. The victor frequently 
goes off the arena in four or five somersaults, to denote 
that he retires fresh from the contest.' The Jettis-are 
divided into five classes, and the ordinary prize of victory 
is promotion to a higher class. There are distinct 
rewards fbr the first class, and in their old age they are 
promoted to be masters of the feast.” 

The Jettis of Mysore still have in their possession 
knuckle-dusters of the type described above, (plate 
XXXVIII) and take part annually in matolias during 
the Dasara festival. A Jetti police constable, whom I 
saw at Ohennapatna, had wrestled at Baroda, and at' th^ 
Court of ISTepal, and narrated to me with pride how a 
wrestler came from Madras to Bangalore, and challenged 
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aaiy one to a match. A Jetti engaged to meet him-in 
two matches for five hundred rupees a match, and, after 
going in for a short course of training, walked round him 
in each encounter, and won the money easily. The 
knuckle-duster, as used at the present day, is strapped 
over the knuckles with string passed through holes 
bored through the horn. It is believed that if, in a 
bout, a man Joses an eye, it is a bad omen for the 
Giovernment of Mysore, 

Cock fighting, though said to have been introduced by 
Themistocles, to encourage bravery among the people 
who witnessed the contests, is a disgusting spectacle, and 
I agree with Colonel Newcome that it should be per¬ 
formed in secret. At Chennapatna, in Mysore, a fight was 
organised for my edification by Muhammadans, who 
laughingly said that they take more trouble over rearing 
their game-cocks than over their children. Steel spurs 
are not used, but the natural spurs are sharpened with 
a knife, so that they are as sharp as steeL For the 
purpose of the friendly combat, without money on the 
result, which I witnessed, the spurs were protected by 
linen bandages. A real good fight between two well- 
matched birds may last for several hours,- or the combat 
may be over in a very few minutes. Thu top of the^ 
head, a spot behind the eye, and the chin were pointed 
out tome as the most fatal places for a stroke of the 
spur. If the fight is protracted^ water may be adminis¬ 
tered three times, when one of the combatants collapses 
on the ground with its beak in the earth, and its eyes 
closed. When the bird is knocked silly, and cannot come 
72. 
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Up to the scratclij the fight is over. The seconds, 
between the rounds, bathe the bird’s head and wounds 
with water, and pour water into the mouth, while rubbing 
the hand down the neck to assist the process of deglu¬ 
tition. The stray feathers collected in the beak are 
removed, and blood is extracted from the mouth with 
the fingers and a long feather picked up in the ring. 

Cock-fighting is a very popular form of sport in 
South Oahara among the Bants and other classes, and 
the birds are armed with cunningly devised steel spurs 
(plate XXXYIII) which constitute a battery of variously 
curved and sinuous weapons. The tail-feathers of a 
wounded bird are lifted np, and a palm fan waved to and 
fro over the cloaca! orifice to revive it. The end of a fight 
at which I was present, recalled to mind Quiller-Couch’s 
gi’aphic description of a contest in * The Ship of Stars.* 
** For a moment the birds seemed to touch, to touch, and 
no more—and for a moment only—but in that moment the 
stroke was given. The home champion fluttered down, 
stood on his legs for a moment, as if nothing had happened, 
then toppled and lay twitching.” The edges of the 
ghastly wound inflicted by the spur are brought together 
with needle and thread, and the bird may live to fight 
another day. Cock fighting is said * often to lead to 
gambling and quarrels, and is therefore actively discour¬ 
aged -by the police. It is, in consequence, generally 
managed unobtrusively. 

Talliest etc.—In the counting of areca-nuts, cocoanuts, 
etc., the tally is kept by making a score or notch on 


♦ Gazetteer of the Anantapnr district. 
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various substances, sucli as a piece of bamboo, leaf-stalk 
or fruit-stalk of tke cocoanut. In Malabar I saw a 
Paniyan elephant mahout, who jealously guarded a bit 
of bamboo stick with notches cut in it, each of which 
represented a day for which he had to receive wages. 
The stick in question had six notches, representing six 
days’ wages. Or two rupees four annas. Sometimes knots 
are made in a piece of thick string or cocoanut fibre. 
Among the Khonds, Mr. J. E. Friend Pereira informs 
us,^ “at the ceremonial for settling the preliminaries 
of marriage, a knotted string is put into the hands of 
the seri dah’pa gataru (searchers for the bride), and a 
similar string is kept by tha girl’s people. The reckoning 
of the date of the betrothal ceremony is kept by undoing 
a knot in the string every morning. The Yanadis assist 
European sportsmen by marking down florikin, and those 
who are unable to count bring in a string with knots 
tied in it, to indicate the number of birds which they 
have marked.” 

In a note on an instrument used by I^ative mariners 
for finding their latitudinal position olf the coast, Captain 
Congreve describes the following simple and ingenious 
instrument,t “A. piece of thin board, oblong in shape, 
three inches long by one and a half wide, is furnished 
with a string suspended from its centre, eighteen inches 
long. A number of knots are made in this string, indica¬ 
tive of certain previously observed latitudes; in other 
words, coinciding with the positions of certain well-known 

* Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, LXXl, 1902. 

t Madras Joaru. Lit, Soienoe, XVI, 1850, 
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places on the coast. The position of these knots is 
obtained in the following manner. The observer elevates 
the board in his left hand, its longest side being upwards, 
and draws it backwards and forwards in front of his eye 
until its upright length exactly corresponds with, or covers 
the space included between the pole-star and the horizon. 
With his right hand he next catches hold of the string, 
and brings it to his nose. He makes a knot at the point 
where it touches that feature; and, if he at the time be 
abreast of Point Palmiras, an undeviating indet is 
afforded, which will in future show him when he is ofl 
that point, the north star’s elevation being always fixed, 
and therefore all the parts of the triangle formed by hh 
line of sight, the string, and the distance between the 
polar star and the horizon, or the length of the board; 
equally as constant. To make the thing as clear a£ 
possible, suppose the observer finds, when out at sea, 
that the knot which measured the foi^mer coincidence of 
his position with Point Palmiras, again impinges on his 
nose, he is satisfied, on this occasion, he is in the same 
latitudinal line as he was on that, or that he'iu off Point 
Palmiras. He makes similar observations at, and the 
knot is fixed opposite each conspicuous place, on the 
length of the string, a^ far as Dondra head in Ceylon 
generally. Thus by a simple observation, at any future 
time the mariner is enabled to ascertain his position with 
sufficient accuracy for his purpose.” 

When weighing kopra (dried cocoanut kernels), it is 
customary to keep the tally by making holes in the 
kernel with the index needle of the weighing-beam. In 
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tlie measurement of paddy a handful is taken from each 
measure, and kept apart on a hoard. 

An illiterate milkman, who supplies milk daily to a 
customer, puts a few drops of milk on the cow-dung 
smeared floor, and, rubbing it in with the finger, makes 
therewith a dot on the wall. At the end of the month, 
the dots are counted, and the amount is settled. Dots 
are also made with charcoal, chunam (lime), or the juice 
of green leaves. 

Dry-cuppvng .—A Dommara travelling medicine man, 
whom I interviewed at Coimbatore, was an expert at 
dry-cupping with a cow’s horn. The apparatus consisted 
of the distal end of a cow's horn, with the tip removed, 
and surrounded by wax. Before the application of the 
horn to the skin of the patient, a hole is bored through 
the wax with a needle. The horn is then applied to the 
aflected part. The air is exhausted from the horn by 
prolonged suction with the lips, and the hole in the wax 
stopped up. As the air is withdrawn from the cavity 
of the horn, the skin rises up within it. To remove the 
horn, it is only necessary to re-admit air by once more 
boring a hole through the wax. In cases of rheumatic 
pain in a joint, several horns are applied simultaneously. 

The Pitt Eivers Museum at Oxford possesses dry¬ 
cupping apparatus, made of cow-horn from Mirzapur in 
North India and from Natal, and of antelope (black-buck) 
horn from an unrecorded locality in India. 
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Achabapajkam Ohbtti —buried in. a 
seated posture, 137. 

Agamudaiyaa—marriage witb Mara- 
Tan, 130. 

Alia—girls married to a-bow, 34. 

Ambalakarau—death ceremony, 219, 

Ambattan, Travanoore— death cere¬ 
mony, 219. 

Ancestor propitiation and worship, 
3, 26, 48, 61, 75, 103, 104, 132, 136, 
137, 140, 142-44, 148, 161-54, 163, 
164,165, 169,199, 202^ 204, 318,219, 
277, 355, 463. 

Animal superstitions, 269-95. 

Arayan—marriage, 43, 44. 

Are—marriage, 80. 

Ayudhapaja, 860. 


Badaga —ancestor worship, 199; 
branding, 402; death ■ ceremonies, 
189-99; earth-eating, 554; fire by 
friction, 467; fire-walking, 476; 
marriage, 21, 33; marriage of tbe 
dead, 196 ; nicknames, 538; omens, 
248; relations with Kurnmbas, 319- 
20; tattooing, 382. 

Badhoyi—marriage, 24, 81. 

Bagata—marriage, 23. 

Balija—marriage, 16. 

Bant—cock-fighting, 570; death cere¬ 
monies, 202; marriage, 79. 

Barber-fire-walking, 483; services 
at death ceremonies, 164, 168-63, 
171, 198, 203, 203, 218 ; services aD 
marriages, 25, 52, 70-72, 

Basavi or Basivi (dedicated prostitute) 
—branding, 400,401; initiation cere¬ 
mony, 40; marriage to idol or dagger, 
36; tattooing, 383; village festival, 
460. 

Bavuri—marriage, 100. 

Beri Chetti—marriage, 96. 

Besta—^branding, 400. 


BhOgam (dedicated prostitute)— 

marriage ceremony, 40, 

Bhonda—^’garments made of bark, 527; 
marriage, 67. 

Billava—belief in virtue of a buffalo 
bone, 273; death ceremonies, 208; 
-marriage of the dead, 347 ; married 
to plantain tree, 47 ; names, 541; 
punishment, 421. 

Bolasi—marriage, 81. 

Boomerang, 555-69, 

Bora Mnhammadan—death ceremony, 
226. 

Boya'—branding, 400 ; marriage, 43, 
09. 

Brahman—branding, 403-6 ; confine¬ 
ment in. stocks, 410; death cere¬ 
monies, 133-37; excommunication, 
432 ; magician, 354; marriage, 1-6, 
69, 72; married to arka plant, 44; 
married to plantain tree, 47; ordeal, 
422; pollution by lower classes, 
258; pollution for dead snake, 288 ; 
propitiation of spirit of deceased 
Brahman, 329, 331; treatment at 
Lambadi and Kannadiyan marriages, 
68-60; treatment by Paraiyaus, 458 j 
treatment by Holeyas, 258, 458, 

Brahman, Nambtitiri—death cere¬ 

mony, 166 ; names, 548 ; sacred fire 
obtained by friction, 464; snake 
shrine, 285, 287. 

Branding, 398-406. 

Buritil-gronnd—robbery at (mayana- 
kollai), 220-25. 

Burial site—prehistoric, at Aditan- 
nallur, 149. 

OflAKKiLiYAN—marriage, 47; right and 
left hand factions, 47; tattooing, 
378; wearing of charms, 268, 

Charms, 259-69, 281, 474. 

Ohenohn—death ceremony, 206; flint 
and steel, 470; marriage, 34. 
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Cheruraan—conversion to Islam, 889^ 
447} deati. ceremonies, 163 5 marri¬ 
age, 48, 99 j privileges, 462-63; 
slavery, 443-47. 

Chetti—manriage, 68, 69. 
diroumoision, 388-90, 411}. Dndeknla, 
24}’ Kalian, 24, 388. 

Clepsydra, 662-66, 

Cock-fighting, 569-70. , 

Coorg—ancestor vrorskip, 183, 385 } 
birth ceremony, 35} death ceremo¬ 
nies, 265} marriage, 17, 87, 107. 
Corporal punishment, 483-40. 

Oouvade, 647-651.' 


DAtai. Muhammadan —oiroumcisiori of 
converts, 390. 

Dasmd—month-look, 402} possession 
hy the deity, 476} services at Kara- 
xoadai temple festival, 804. 

Death songs, 227-37. 

Deformity and mutilation, 366-406. 

Dfivanga—buried in a seated posture, 
137} marriage, 77. 

Dhobi—girls married to a tree or 
sword, 86. 

DOmb—^tattooing, 882. 

Di)mmara—dry-cupping, 673 ,• eat 

snakes and mnngooses, 292, 

Donga Dasari—branding, 402. 

Drers, 620-631. 

Dry-onpping, 673. 

DudSkuIa—ciromnoision, 24 ; marri¬ 
age, 24. 

Ear-BORING,. 347, 367-73. 

Earth-eating, 652-64. 

Eunuchs, 396-97. 

Eurasian—tattooing, 379, 

Evil eye, 72, 73, 97, 101, 253-68, 262, 
263, 319, 363. 

Eingbbs— amputation, 890-96, 

Eire by friction, 464-76} Toda, 181. 

Eire, sacred,, 1, 2, 30, 45, 75, 134-36, 
161,164, 218, 260, 263, 464. 

Eire-walking, 471-86. 

Flint and steel, 470. 


G-adaba—- charm for cattle disease, 
273} deollne to touch horses, 270; 
dress improver, 628; marriage, 22,33. 

Callows, 427. 

Qamalla—birth ceremony, 306. 

Qandla—marriage, 93. 

Qangimakkulu—‘marriage, 51. 

CSniga—death ceremonies, 166} mar¬ 
riage of the dead, 106. 

Cauda—marriage, 80. 

Ghasi—marriage, 28. 

Golla—marriage, 21,^ 103, 

Goundan— m&rriage, 66, 82- 

GMala—widow marriage, 49, 

, H add I— branding, 401} marriage, 28. 

Hasalara—death ceremonies, 164. 

Heggade—marriagw, 28. 

Higra, (ennuoh), 396. . 

Hpleya—^blackening of teeth, 867} 
ear-horing ceremony, 368} marriage, 
78} privileges, 467} settlement of 
boundaries, 321} slavery, 463-6} 
treatment of Brahmans, 258. 

Hook-swinging, 487-501. 

Horse—curls or hair-marks as omens, 
84-86, 245. 

Human saoi'ifice, 297-800, 809, 325- 
26, 464, 510-19. , 

Hypergamy, 180. 

Idaiyan — m^rnaigei 21, 65, 70, 73, 77. 

Idiga—^marriage, 85. 

Iluvan—mamage, 70, 78} vltil-kettu 
kalyftnam, 124. 

Infanticide, 602-9. 

Ire la— ancestor worship, 164; death 
ceremonies, 140-42, 147; flint and 
steel, 470; infanticide, 602; leaf 
garments, 525 ;• marriage, 42; tattoo¬ 
ing, 378. 

Jain —cremation, 150, 

Jakkula—prostitutes, 31. 

Jalari—marriage, 95. 

Jetti—knuckle-duster, 666-69, 

J6gi—death ceremonies 171} marri- 
, age,' 16, 26, 67, 96 ; ordeal, 422; 
punishment, 4l4. 
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KIdir— death oeremomes, 143} flint ! 

' and steel, 470; marriage, 33, 81; 
nicknames, 637} tooth-chipping, 883. 

KaikOlan->adoption byBhSgam woman, _ 
41} ancestor •worsMp, 164} dedica¬ 
tion to temple service, 29} mamage, 
96. 

Kalian—boomerang, 656-69 } oironm- 
cision, 388 } death ceremonies, 206 j 
dilated ear-lobes, 372} forms of 
punishment, 373; infanticide, 503} 
marriage, 18, 24, 63} polyandry, 
108} pregnancy ceremony, 104; 
privileges, 457. 

Kalian Mnppan—marriage, 71. 

Kambala— see Tottiyan. 

Kamma—fnnei’al, 459} marriage, 16, 
39, 50, 61,71. 

Kammalan—buried in a seated pos¬ 
ture, 137. 

Kammalan, Malayalam—polyandry, 

114} tali.kettu kalyftnam (tali-tying 
marriage), 124. 

Kamsala—marriage, 27. 

Kanikar—^fir© by friction, 466} marri¬ 
age. 99, 

Kanisan—pferforms operation of pierc¬ 
ing ears, 375; polyandry, 113,116. 

Kannadiyan—marriage, 68, 79. 

Kappiliyan—oobabitation with brother- 
in-law, 108 j marriage, 52, 82,108. 

Kapu or Eeddi—bii'th ceremony, 306} 
death ceremony, 226 ,* marriage, 62, 
72, 74, 92-93, 101, 118. 

■ Kathira vandlu—branding, 399. 

Kavarai—marriage, 37. 

Khodnra—honorific titles, 642. 

Khond—crow legend, 278} death 
ceremonies, 165, 184} ear-piercing, 
867 } infanticide, 604,-7} marriage, 
8-18, 20, 26, 63,65} Meriah sacrifice, 
610-19 } small-pox goddess, 343 j 
sorcery, 324. 

Killskyata—^buried in a seated posture, 
142. 

Knuckle-duster, 666-69. 

Koi or Koyi—death ceremonies, 155} 
bird superstitions, 278} marriage, 
13-15} names} 648} sorcery, 822. 


Kojab (eunnob), 896, 

KCmati—marriage, 64, 88-91 ; marri¬ 
age between living and dead, 104} 
relations with Madigas, 88-90, 

Konar—marriage, 126. 

Konda Dora—marriage, 100. 

Konga—marriage, 62. 

Konga Tellala—marriage, 7l. 

Koraga—death ceremony, 156- leaf 
garments, 624} marriage, 78} 

names, 641} punishment, 427} 
slavery, 463. 

Korama—oouvade, 649-60} death 

ceremonies, 164} marriage, 92. 
Korava or Kuravan—oouvade, 647-48} 
death ceremony, 220 } marriage, 97} 
ordeal, 423; perform ear-piercing 
operation, 389 j snake-charmers, 289 } 
tattooers, 876-77, 881. 

Kota—branding, 898} death cmreniCr 
nies, 184-88} fire by friction,' 466 j 
marriage, 62} names, 648} seivioeB 
at Badaga funeral and nieinorir«l 
ceremonies, 191, 200, 201} services 
at Tod a funeral, 173-82. 

Kottav Vellalat—keep slaves, 466. 
Krisbnavakkakar—marriage, 20} poly¬ 
andry, 113. 

Kndubi—buried in a seated posture, 
140. 

Kunuuvan—^marriage, 61. 

Kurni—buried in a seated posture, 142. 
Kuruba—^branding, 400 ; blackening 
of teeth, 367} death ceremonies, 
146} marriage, 75, 84-87. 

Kurumba—death ceremonies, 147} fire 
by friction, 468} marriage, 64} 
musicians at Badaga memorial cere¬ 
mony, 201} polyandry, 118} slavery, 
448} sorcery, 199, 819. 

Knruvikftran—make spurious jackal 
horns as charms, 269. 

Kusavan—manufacture of clay idols, 
848. ! 

LambXdi— bells and Tags as votite 
offerings, 844} infanticide, 607} 
mantrams, 266,* m.prriage, 48, 49, 
68,60 J stemes. as votive offerings, 867. 
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Leaf "garments, 624-27. 

Leaf-wearing festival, Periyapalajnin, 
361-65. 

Lingayat—death, ceremonies, 138; 
marriage, 61 j opprobrious names, 
534. ' 

MlmGA-^oonnection with KSmati 
marriage, 88-90; death oei’emony, 
169 ; marriage, 61, 67, 91, 257 ; pri¬ 
vileges, 457-62; wearing of charm, 
268 j, wears leaves at village 
festival, 865. 

Mala—abduction, 15; branding, 398- 
99; cbarms, 266; confinement cere¬ 
mony, 341; confinement in stocks, 
409} eclipse superstition, 290 j 
51,71; privileges, 458-62; 
sorcery, 325; wearing of charm, 

f -ses;, 

Half Arayan—death ceremonies, 148; 
marriage, 20. 

Mala. VSdar—tootb-ohipping, 3S3--84. 
Malabar Marriage Act, 128, 

Malax Vellala—marriage, 49, 279. 
Malaiali^dcath ceremonies, 206; mar¬ 
riage, 32-^4, 50; panisbment, 421. 
Malasar—marriage, 99. 

Male Kudiya—death ceremonies, 145. 
Mangala—fire-walking, 483. 

Mantrabis (consecrated formula), 
259, sq., 267, 286, 295, 310, 311, 3-16, 
320, 827, 328, 332, 335, 404. 

Mappilla or Moplah—charm cylinders, 
268; employment of Paniyans to 
. commit murder, 318; marriage, 20, 
63; ordeal, 430. 

Mappilla, Laccadives—legends, 278, I 
' 306. 

Marakayar—marriage, 23. 

Maravan^—boomerang, 666-69; bride¬ 
groom represented by a stick, 41 ; 
dilated ear-lobes, ‘ S70, 374 j marri¬ 
age, 69, 82, 106; marriage with 
Agamudaiyan,.130. v 

Marriage by capWre, 8, sq. 

Marriage with the snh, Qanjam, 41. 


Maternal and paternal uncle, 2,3,9,10 
12, 16,17, 26, 26, 28, 30, 86, 62-57, 
69, 80-82, 84, 99,108,167, 249,261. 
388. 

Mercury cups as a charm, 266. 

Meriah sacrifice, 464, 610-19. 

Moger—marriage, 80. 

Mouth-lock, 402-3. 

Muhammadan—ciropmcision, 886-86; 
oonfi.n6ment in. stocks, 409; orescent 
worn as charm, 264; dyeing nails and 
hair with henna, 366; ear piercing, 
371; fire;walking, 488-86; metal 
bowls as charms, 357; opprobwons 
names, 634. 

Mukkuvan—conversion to Islam, 890 j 
death ceremonies, 182. 

■ Myasa Bedar—circumcision, 888-89; 
death ceremony, 171. 

Nagaktha— death ceremony,.219.. ■ 
Names of natives, 532-540. 

Nanchinat Vellala—death ceremony, 
219; marriage, 77. 

Nanga Poroja—clothes, 628; marriage, 
67. 

Natta.raa.n—marriage, 54; names,'643. 
Nattukottai Ohefcti—^marriage, 99. 
Nayadi—conversion to Islam, 447; 
couvado, 661; death ceremonies, 
160-62; fire by friction, 466; mar¬ 
riage, 63. 

Nayar—bridegroom repre.sented by 
a sword, 35; clothing, 530; death 
ceremonies, 206-18; dilated ear¬ 
lobes, 375 ; ear-pieroing, 368; evil 
eye, 253 ; hypergamy, 130; mode 
of addressing a Nambntiri .ferahman, 
542 ; nose-slitting, 363; polyandry, 
116-20;’’ pudamuri marriage, 36; 
tali-kettn kalyanam, 36; tattooing, 
382. 

Nose slitting, 868. 

Odde— death ceremonies, 168, 220; 

marriage, -17, 38, 43, 65, 73, 77, 96. 

Odi cult, 313-17. 

Okkiliyan—buried in a seated posture, 
138; death ceremonies, 170; mar- 
rjage, 38, 70, 82, 96. 
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Omens, 83-85, 238-53, 473, 477, 493. 

Ordeal, 421, sq. 

Oriya— Hypergamy, 130; names, 541, 
642; sorcery, 324. 

Oriya castes—marriage, 79; married 
to an arrow, 35; married to a tree, 
81. 

Padma Sale —death ceremony, 169. 

Palayakkaran—marriage, 42. 

Pallan—death ceremonies, 154; dilated 
ear-lobes, 370; marriage, 26, 82; 
slavery, 442. 

Palli or Vanniyan—marriage, 22,84,95. 

Pandaram—buried in a seated posture, 
142, 

Pandn kiili or Pandava temples, 146- 
4.8. 

Paniyan—death ceremonies, 143; fire 
by friction, 468; marriage, 38; 
slavery, 447; sorcery, 317; tally, 
571. 

Pano—claims paternity of a Zhond 
girl, 13 ; marriage, SI; services at 
Khond death ceremony, 165. 

Paraiyan or pariah—belief in omens, 
244; buried in a seated posture, 
138; death ceremonies, 160, 170, 
271; dilated ear-lobes, 870; mar¬ 
riage, 17, 55, 66, 76, 81, 96; mar¬ 
riage of dead bachelors, 46; ordeal, 
423; privileges, 457-69; services at 
Odde and Toreya funerals, 167-69; 
slavery, 441; tattooing, 380. 

Paraiyan, Malabar—odi cult, 314; 
sorcery, 317. 

Paraiyan, Travancore—oouvade, 559 5 
slavery, 451. 

Parava—dilated ear-lobes, 370-71. 

Patnalkaran—marriage, 76. 

PattanSvan—death ceremony, 171. 

Pisbarati-'-buried in a seated posture, 
139. 

Polyandry, 108, sq, 

Poroja—^witchcraft, 303. 

Prehistoric celts as votive offerings 
and medicine, 351. 

Pulayan—marriage, 21; tattooing, 
378. 

Pallnvan—^marriage between brother 
and sister, 68; sorcery, 290. 


Uain-prooucing bite (Vartinajapam), 
227. 

Eaiplit—man-iage, 95. 

Eavelo—punishment, 426. 

Eazu—bridegroom represented by a 
sword, 41; marriage, 6, 7. 

Eeddi —see Kapu, 

Eelli—marriage, 26. 

Ehodia—tooth-chipping, 884, 

Eight and left baud factions, 47, 90, 
96. 


Salageama Stone, 8 , 186, 425. 

Savara—death ceremonies, 164, 206 ; 
marriage, 18, 19; sorcery, 303; 
votive offerings, 356. 

Senibadavan—marriage*, 57; punish¬ 
ment, 411. 

Sbanan—^branding, 399 ; confinement 
in stocks, 410; conversion to Islam, 
390; devil worship, 297; dilated ear¬ 
lobes, 370. 

ShOlaga—death ceremonies, 143, 166; 
marriage, 57, 64. 

Slavery, 441-63. 

Slaves—method of catching, 266. 

Snake worship and superstitions, 288- 
93, 354, 635. 

Soroei-y, 296-838. 

Steel-yard, 560-62, 

Stocks, confinement in, 408. 

Syrian Christian—names, 646; tattoo¬ 
ing, 879. 


TJLi-KETTtr Kalvanam- taihtjing mar¬ 
riage, 121-24. 

Tallies, 570-73. 

Tally—Khond, IS. 

Tattooing, 876-83. ^ 

Teeth, blackening, 867, 

Tbanda Pulayan—death ceremonies, 
168; leaf garments, 525 ; marriage 
66; slavery, 452; sorcery, 883. 
Tiysm—-clothing, 529 j death eeremooiy, 
218; dilated ear-lobes, 875; ©yil 
spirits and pregnant women, 279 j 
marriage, 27; ordeal, 480; polyan¬ 
dry, 112. 
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Tiyatunni or Tlyadi—fir6-walkerg, 470. 

Toda—birth ceremony, 550 ; branding, 
5985 dry funeral, 140, 172-77; fire 
by friction, 181, 464^06; green fune- 
tnl, 145, 177-84; infanticide, 507~9 j 
marriage, 68 j marriage of the dead, 
106, 179; polyandry, 108 ; preg¬ 
nancy ceremony, 108-11; registration 
of marriages. 111; relations with, 
Kurambaa, 319-20; tattooing, 382. 

Tootb-chipping, 383, 

Toreya—death ceremonies, 157; mar¬ 
riage, 16, 38, 06. 

Torture, 407-32. 

Tottiyan—ancestor worship, 152; 
bridegroom represented by a dagger, 
38; marriage, 52,258; guasi-polyan¬ 
dry, 108. 

TJpphiyan— marriage, 101. 

Uraji—'death ceremonies, 201; excom¬ 
munication, 277; marriage, 16, 65, 
82, 83, 92; punishment, 420, 

Vakkawga— amputation of fingers, 
391-96; blackening of teeth, 367; 
matrjage, 37, 93. 

Vallamban—marriage, 63. 


Vanniyan— see Palli. 

Velama—bridegroom represented by a 
sword, 41; marriage, 100. 

Yellala—buried in a seated posture, 
137 ; dilated ear-lobes, 870. 

Vettiyan—Paraiyan grave-diggers, 227, 

Vettuvan—leaf garments, 626. 

Votive offerings, 389-66. 

Washeemak— makes torches of rag 
offerings, 343; ofiBoiates at cholera 
rite, 264; services at death cere¬ 
monies, 170, 202; services at marri¬ 
ages, 36,102. 

Yanadi— death ceremonies, 166-69 ; 
fire by friction, 466; marriage, 34, 
73; punishment, 438; tally, 571. 

Yantrams,y269, sq., 316. 

Yerukala—couvade, 547; death cere¬ 
mony, 219 i marriage, 56, 66 j 
robbery, 373; sorcery, 827; tattooers, 
376. 

Yeruva—buried in a seated posture, 
140. 

YOgi Gurukkal—buried in a seated 
posture, 142. 
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